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PERSONALITY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


DUCATION has, like archi- 
tecture, suffered from the 
attempt to apply it by 
rule, too much from with- 
out, as a kind of ornament. 

ltistrue that architeeture is decort urbium, 
but the familiar motto puts before that 


wut coum, and it is through know- 
vdge of the citizens and their ways that 
ve have to embellish the city. 

‘The increasing attention given to 
‘ducation now-a-days from many points 
‘ view, and in its correspondence with 
industry, bringing into clearer light 


Personalit 


, both as starting-point and 


] ‘ ‘ 
soal. Primarily it has to lead out the 
particular attributes and mental const’- 
ion of the pupil—what he is, in fact— 
that 1t 1 


instruct, develop, and make 
nt to the growth of character— 


th hi 
hese eff 


that Is, Wat he has the power to become. 
Personality, as to its identity, must be 
taken for cranted ; a man ean only use his 
own faculties, but it is in his power to 
develop them, or to misuse, abuse, or 
- to use them. It seems strange that 

IS Only now becoming evident that 


Itis no o . 
cae good, that it may even amount to 
crue ty, to 


iy hod to instruct, to build up 

& pupil knowledge which he has not the 

es Hie assimilate, to try to train 
es that do not exist. 

— the tremendous change that has 

He over civilisation during the last 


150 years the old and present methods 
of education are seen to be inadequate. 
One result of that change has been that 
in the far greater subdivision and 
specialisation of work, in the springing 
up of new occupations, new types of 
personality have arisen, and others, 
like the architect's, now require training 
to a higher pitch of efficiency and compre- 
hensiveness. In the growth of the social 
organism towards truer co-ordination 
the need of the right man in the right 
place becomes more apparent. Corre- 
spondingly the individual difficulty of 
choosing a calling becomes more insistent. 

The necessity of getting men of the 
right mental qualities and constitution 
in the architectural profession is the more 
felt now that its education is being 
brought up to modern requirements. 
Many, of course, are from an early age 
sufficiently self-conscious of their own 
powers and desires to self-determine 
their own calling. But there are many 
others—we would say a considerable 
majority—who are not, and some of these 


drift into. architecture from various 
indefinite traits, such as a_ taste for 


drawing, a tendency to art, and the like. 

We are not aware of any statement by 
any professional or educational body as 
to type of personality, particular 
mental constitution, or special aptitudes 
necessary in those who would become 


architects. The only qualification asked 
for as a rule is a good general education, 
which is vague as a test of fitness, as the 
usual routine process may mean much 
to one personality, little or nothing to 
another. The result is, we fear, that the 
term general may often be taken in the 
sense of the Scottish professor, who, when 
asked what he meant by good “ gener- 
ally ” applied to a certain student, said 
“ Not particularly.” 

The process of selection or weeding-out 
is left till professional education has 
advanced a stage or two, and, though 
more feasible in the better system and 
opportunities now prevailing, so experi- 
mental a method obviously presents 
serious disadvantages for many students. 
Earlier selection is desirable, natural 
selection, if possible, through the student’s 
own knowledge of his possibilities and 
desires ; but at all events some way of 
testing, at the very outset, whether an 
aspirant has essential characteristics 
fitting him for architectural training 
and practice. We do not think it beyord 
the scope of general education to mahe 
this possible in most cases at school- 
leaving age. On the contrary, it is just 
in those early years that care should 
be taken to give the special individual 
characteristics, that constitute perscn- 
ality, opportunity to show themselves 
and develop. 
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The question is, then, what can be done 
now to this end, and what more under 
improved but still possible conditions ? 
We hear much of the greater complica- 
tion and responsibility and the more 
exacting nature of an architect's calling 
to-day as compared with earlier periods. 
But, though this may imply the necessity 
of a far wider, a more comprehensive 
and exact education, a more varied 
efficiency, the broad attributes of person- 
ality are the same for the complete 
architect to-day as in the days of 
Wren, Brunelleschi, or of Iktinos and 
Callicrates. 

His position is that of leader of a body 
of co-operating mechanics, craftsmen, 
artists, and various functionaries whose 
operations he has to direct, control, 
and manage to one end. He is the 
organiser, co-ordinator, arranger, the 
planner who must be able to scheme 
and contrive as constructor. So far he 
would be a good builder—or other 
things—and architecture must be good 
building, but also something better. So 
that further he must have initiative and 
invention, the originating and creative 
impulse and energy of the able designer. 
He must have the intuitive sense of 
fitness, keen perception of beauty, 
imagination free to range over things 
known and beyond them. He must 
have the artist’s power to communicate 
and impress his conceptions upon others, 
his capacity of hand and eye, to make 
concretely visible the thought his mind 
can visualise. Again, he must have the 
judicial power, the intuitive insight and 
quick decision necessary in the arbitrator, 
the assessor of “ values,’ and the critic, 
and something of the evident personality 
that impresses and carries weight as 
adviser, supervisor, and leader. 

Capacity for art, of course, he must 
have, but, 1t is well to remember, the 
quite kindred capacity for practical 
science also. He stands, in fact, at the 
synthesis of art and science. In the old 
popular division of useful and fine arts 
he stands midway, and intimately related 
to both, between those who “ make ”’ 
for practical uses and those whose 
making is more directly for spiritual 
ends. His must be the healthful and 
virile feeling of art for life’s sake, the 
perpetual office of which is to educate in 
the perception of the beauty which every- 
where in the realm of nature and of man 
is coincident with truth and fitness to 
some purpose. 

In attempting to state broadly the 
personal attributes essential for the 
making of the complete architect we 
must bear in mind both the unity 
and universality of personality. Though 
for convenience we enumerate separately 
the functions or categories of functions, 
we must realise they do not exist 
as separate powers of the mind, but 
as a synthetic unity defying analysis. 
In their infinite possibilities of com- 
bination and interaction, and with other 
attributes as important but more general, 
arises the infinite variety of individualities 
and possibilities of specialisation. But 
architectural education aims at the pro- 
duction, not of the trained specialist, 
but of the fully-instructed and efficient 
architect ; and its growth is showing that 
such a finished product involves the 
starting with the nght raw material. It 
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is a true application of the _— 
that “ Poéta nascitur, non fit.” The poet 
is essentially the “maker.” So is the 
architect. His buildings, like the poet’s 
verses, must not only, to use Emerson’s 
phrase, “rhyme well,” not only be true 
in construction and to some purpose, 
but must express in their own peculiar 
way some underlying thought of 
beauty. 

We have no ready-made scheme by 
which these right men are to be dis- 
covered. If a board of practising archi- 
tects could be formed—men of marked 
and varied individuality and experience— 
before whom every aspirant would have 
to state wnat why he proposed 
to become an architect, and give some 
evidence of natural qualifications there- 
for, something more might be done than 
by any examination testing his standard 
of general education. 

The defects of this proposal are, how- 
ever, under present conditions, suffi- 
ciently obvious. If Registration come, 
the subject will have to be considered, 
and possibly some such test as this, 
already used elsewhere, may be thought 
out. 

But, after all, this only affects one part 
of the problem. By advice and dis- 
couragement it may tend to the elimina- 
tiop of the unfit, but hardly to the dis- 
covery and encouragement of the fit. 
For that we must look to a process of 
natural selection; how to bring that 
more freely into action is the real 
question. 

We have alluded to the complementary 
difficulty in choice of occupation. So 
many youths leave school—some even, be 
it whispered, the Universities—without 
definite consciousness of their own 
possibilities, or concrete knowledge of 
the present actual work of the world. 
Having passed through a certain routine, 
they have acquired perhaps the necessary 
foundation or instruments of learning ; 
they may have attained various, some- 
times high, proficiency and _ culture, 
classical, mathematical, scientific. It is 
a sufficient starting-point for some, but 
in &@ majority personality is yet more 
or less latent, has not been sufficiently 
brought into contact with the facts and 
actualities outside to awaken it to full 
sense of its particular sympathies ard 
potentialities in relation thereto. 

Thought tends to the concrete rather 
than the abstract, especially in the 
young. We know that insatiable ques- 
tioning faculty, beginning almost with 
speech. In former articles we have 
made some reference to an incipient 
educational movement, aiming by more 
objective teaching to build up that 
natural practical interest in immediate 
environment, and lead on, with develop- 
ing capacity, to all the phenomena of 
civilisation in thcir porte v co-ordina- 
tion. The tracing of occupations and 
industry, for instance, from earliest 
beginnings to the present in their corre- 
lation with each other and with activities 
of local government, teaching, art, and 
the rest, gives a vital interest to 
geography and history that appeals to 
the young mind, tending to rouse 
and differentiate its sympathies and 
desires. 

We mention this movement again here 
to point its suggestiveness towards the 
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natural selection we look for ; possibly 
also as the inception of a system that 
will retain all that is good in the rival 
classical and modern methods, }ut jy 
harmony instead of contrast, recoynisiny 
that character is only fully developed in 
the efficiency of the particular faculties 
of each peisonality. This, of course. 
is matter of general but none the 
less, therefore, of professional interest. 
Architects are interested in seeing that 
the “good general education” is good 
for their purpose ; for unless the founda- 
tion be right it is of no good to elaborate 
the superstructure. They need not 
remain passive. Of all citizens they, 
as professors of the great organising and 
constructive art, have an appointed part 
in raising in human society a structure 
not made with hands, of which thei: 
buildings in brick and stone may be 
made the symbols. 


eo ee 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL 
AGAIN. 

4a publish in this issue a lette: 
W from Mr. Hastwell Grayson, 
the President of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, which is 
endeavouring to induce the Corporation of 
the city to consider a sketch of Elmes for 
providing a suitable place for the groups 
of statuary at either end of the Podium. 
Considering that the whole original 
raison d’étre of the act of vandalism now 
contemplated was to prepare a suitable 
position for the late King’s Memorial, 
it appears to be most reasonable that 
such a request should meet with a ready 
response, There appears, however, to 
be in the actions of the Liverpool 
Corporation over this matter somewhat 
of the eagerness which characterises 
the action of a girl who, having decided 
to make a marriage from which her 
friends would dissuade her, meets their 
objections by hastening the inevitable 

event, and so renders protest useless. 

As Mr. Grayson points out, the present 
proposal is dual in its character, and both 
the objects aimed at in the Corporation 
scheme are unfortunate and ill-advised. 
Nothing perhaps in architectural plan- 
ning needs more careful consideration 
than that of an external stairway, and 
in conjunction with a monumental 
building of the importance of *:- 
George’s Hall such a scheme requi'’s 
the most careful adjustment and thous"t. 

The new stairway will lead from 
“nowhere in particular to a@ small 
vestibule behind the Judye’s chair.” The 
is no adequate space at the foot fr" 
which the flight starts, nor 18 there a ny 
practical possibility of forming by ''s 
means a direct internal approach to t' 
great hall. Be 

Thus the proposal has neither uti’) 
nor artistic value to recommend it, and 
by the means of such trivial meddling 
with the adjuncts of a great building 
which have been condemned by aye 
is practically the unanimous volce he 
the leading architectural societies ‘'" 
Liverpool Corporation intends to mow 
its spirit of independence and its co? 
tempt of competent advice. : 

e are afraid it is now too late ' 
expect a change in the official attitude, 
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and one more act of successful vandalism 
will be recorded. : 

[t would be an interesting study to 
analyse how far the sense of inheritance 
in the works of the past has been a 
factor in the life of any nation or age. 

We may point to the action of the 
Italian authorities in rebuilding the 
Campanile of 8. Marh’s as an example of 
that sense, but we are afraid the remains 
of the past appeal to the average Italian 
more as an asset for making a living in 
the present than in any other light. 
Japan has lightly turned her face away 
fom the glorious traditions of her 
wonderful art to copy crudely, and 
unwisely, the less inspired examples of 
modern Europe. In mediaeval Europe 
the workers of one century often destroyed 
the product of their forefathers, but they 
at least had usually something to give in 
exchange. 

Until we can (if such a time is to come 
again) replace the great works of the past 
(and even the recent past) by work of 
the same intrinsic merit, and even then 
only if necessity demands it, we are 
acting as dishonest stewards, wasting 
an inheritance which does not belong 
to us. 

We must still seek for the key which 
will unlock the sympathies of the average 
man and enable him to feel with us in 
wishing to leave a history written on 
stone to mark the life of our generation, 
and with this feeling will come a sense 
of reverence for the work of our fathers. 
The wisdom of the few is, as it is tco 
often, powerless in the face of rampant 
Philistinism. 


>. 





NOTES. 





WE heartily welcome the 


Local By- . 
By-Laws i.sue of the Local Govern- 


and Building. 


ment Board circular, 
printed on p, 285, calling attention to 
the necessity for a periodical revision 
of by-laws relating to new streets and 
buildings by local authorities, in view 


of the new methods of construction and 
new tuaterials introduced since some of 
the | -laws were framed. By-laws were 
never intended to curtail, but to 
assis! in securing good building, and 
itis . matter of common knowledge that 
they ave often failed in their intention, 
and vive been the cause of considerable 
rit. ‘on and annoyance to all concerned 


in ding operations. We are glad 
'o 1 tice, therefore, that portion of the 
Circ commenting on some of the 
by-\.ws im foree in rural districts which 


may vifeet the building of proper cottage 
acc modation by reason’ of their very 
drast'¢ provisions, and we hope that the 
circ ar will lead to the speedy revision of 
som of the existing “a 7s , 


Ir will be a healthy sign 


Pred 
the Art Sek progress in the applied 
arts when producers 
stierally begin to show the practical 
“ active interest in the art schools 
VE IS expressed in the letter of 
31 nufacturer” to the Times of the 
ord inst. In the stimulus to revived 
association between education, art, and 
industry that would result therefrom, 
and in the reintegration of the aims and 
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interests of the artist and art teacher 
on the one hand and of the producer 
and the public on the other, there could 
not but be reactions beneficial to art 
and its restoration to its rightful office 
a8 the interpretation of use and purpose 
in terms of beauty, and the joyous and 
efficient expression of character and 
ideal. Only in such restoration will it 
again be seen by all as the fully healthy 
condition of living and working, and rise 
out of the clouds of anemic or hypo- 
critical cant and sentimentality that too 
often separate it at present from sane 
and virile activities. In this we see one of 
the ways mentioned in our “ Note” upon 
‘* National Art Training”’ a fortnight ago, 
by which industry will eventually free 
itself from its slavery to capricious and 
arbitrary fashion. Following ‘‘ Manu- 
facturer’s’’ letter, and complementing 
and emphasising it by the juxtaposition, 
is one, signed by “ Artist,”’ calling atten- 
tion to the same difficulty, which is dealt 
with mainly from the point of view of 
architecture in our leading article to-day— 
the difficulty, namely, of selecting only 
such students for training as are qualified 
by natural fitness for an art career. 
“ Artist” incidentally comments upon 
the delusiveness of the copying faculty 
as a promise of art, and in this also there 
is food for much serious reflection with 
regard to architecture and architectural 
education and practice to-day. 


> 


THE defects which have 

Condition of }een for some cime past 
oe evident in the twelve 
granite columns support- 

ing the main span of Holborn Viaduct 
are beginning to assume a_ serious 
character. The shafts of the columns 
are, in plan, hexagons of about 2 ft. 6 in. 
side, the faces being so hollowed as to 
make the shape resemble a groyp of 
six large keel mouldings, and each 
consists of a shaft of polished red granite, 
monolithic save for a bed stone about a 
foot high and a necking stone of some- 
what less than a foot. They stand upon 
moulded bases and high plinths. Trouble 
arose some time ago from the fact, we 
believe, that the bed joints are made 
with sheets of lead, the tendency of 
which to spread laterally under pressure 
tore asunder some of the bed stones. It 
is probable that these injuries would 
have been more pronounced but for the 
fact that the bed stones, unlike the main 
shafts, have each a vertical joint at the 
centre. For some time there has also 
been evident a tendency of some of the 
stones to shift upon their beds, which is 
probably due to movements of the iron 
arch ribs carrying the roadway, and it 
must contribute to the causes inducing 
unforeseen stresses in the shafts. This 
shifting of the stones is most pronounced 
in the eastern range of columns, in 
nearly all of which the large monolith 
has shifted westwards upon its bed, while 
the necking stone shows a still further 
displacement in the same direction. In 
the western range there is much less of 
this movement, but where it occurs it 
seems to be towards the east. The 
most serious features, however, are the 
considerable number and the general 
distribution of the cracks now in evidence. 
Recent inspection from the footway, under 
conditions which made it impossible to 
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assert that no defects were overlooked, 
showed that ten of the twelve bed-stones 
are .broken, and three, at least, of the 
necking-stones, while the main stones 
themselves are in four or five cases 
cracked or otherwise injured. It is to 
be feared that the very great increase in 
the weight of and vibration caused by 
present-day motor traffic is responsible 
for the trouble, and, if this be so, those 
charged with the maintenance of the 
structure will, before long, have to take 
serious steps to secure its safety. 


THE alleged suitability of 

pve von women as architects is 
again under discussion in 

the daily Press, as the result of what is 
called ‘‘ Lady Osborne Morgan’s criti- 
cism of male architects” in the course 
of the inaugural ceremony of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition in connexion with 
the National Eisteddfod at Wrexham. 
Lady Osborne Morgan, in congratulating 
the promoters on the success of the 
exhibition, is reported to have said, 
referring to the designs for workmen’s 
cottages in the competition promoted 
by the Welsh Housing Association* : 
“The profession of architecture offers 
strong inducements to women. The 
knowledge and experience of the home 
should enable women to make it a profit- 
able as well as a useful profession, for, 
with all due deference to the lords of 
creation, I do not think male archi- 
tects quite understand the construction 
of a larder.” Probably these remarks 
were not made seriously, but a point 
of the criticism, implying that the 
construction of a house consists in the 
designing of larders, is being endorsed 
by writers in the daily Press. A _ well- 
known provincial journal, at all events, 
commenting on these remarks, appears 
to think that in the great majority 
of the houses put up as the habita- 
tions of the lower middle class the 
needs of women receive strikingly in- 
adequate consideration : “ Houses rented 
at from twenty-four to thirty pounds a 
year have no cupboards worth talking 
about,” implying, of course, that the male 
architect is at fault, whereas no architect 
has anything to do with the great 
majority of these buildings. It is true that 
the real author of these structures—the 
speculative builder—is mentioned later 
on, but the writer's confusion in facts 
is shown when he says: “ Garden cities 
in various parts of the country are 
showing that conditions can be improved 
with no greater demands on space or 
funds. . . Possibly our architects 
of Suburbia will follow the example. 
The existing state of things 
might easily be improved by women 
architects, presuming that they had 
domestic knowledge and _ experience 
on which to base their designs.” We 
need scarcely point out that conditions 
have improved in garden cities because of 
the increasing employment of architects, 
and we doubt whether women architects, 
even with domestic knowledge and 
experience, would be able to improve on 
the existing state of things, though we 
might welcome the substitution of the 
woman architect for our old friend the 
jerry-builder. 


* See “ Civie Review” this week, p, 283. 
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S. Maria in Campitelli, Rome. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE: II. 
ROMAN POPES AND CHURCHES. 
“In the year 1443, when Eugenius IV. 
returned to Rome, the city was become a 
mere dwelling of herdsmen ; her inhabitants 
were in no way distinguished from the 
peasants and shepherds of the surrounding 
country. The hills had been long 
abandoned, and the dwellings were 
gathered together in the levels along the 
windings of the Tiber ; ho pavements were 
found in the narrow streets, and these 
were darkened by projecting balconies and 
by the buttresses that servell to prop one 
house against another. Cattle wandered 
about as in a village. From San Silvestro 
to the Porta del Popolo all was garden 
and marsh, the resort of wild ducks. The 
very memory of antiquity was fast sinking ; 
the Capitol had become “ the hill of goats,’ 
the Forum Romanum was ‘the cows’ 
field.’ To the few monuments vet remain- 
ing the people attached the most absurd 
legends. The church of St. Peter was on 
the point of falling to pieces.” 


Such was the state of Rome in early 
Renaissance days, as described by the great 
German historian of the Popes, at the time 
when Florence, Genoa, Venice, and many 
other smaller States were in the highest 
prosperity. 

And when we remember that eighty years 
after this date Rome was sacked by a ruthless 
mercenary army we may place the beginnings 
of modern Rome in the XVith century. 

It would be idle to pretend that the Baroque 
period found Rome in quite so sad a condition 
as the lines quoted above imply, for the fifty 
years that intervened between the sack of 
1527 and the end of the Renaissance proper 
were busy years for architects. Peruzzi, 
Sangallo, and Michelangelo were hard at 
work paving the way for the extraordinary 
period of building activity which was to follow. 
The population, which was no more than 
50,000 in 1555, doubled in the ensuing 
twenty years, 

The Papal power, fiercely assailed, as we 
have seen, by reformers both within and 
without its walls, awoke to defend itself 
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hotly against the movement which so 
became its undoing, and with its trium;)ant 
success the new Rome, bursting wit) 
renewed strength and waking like a viant 
from sleep, rushed into all the bold, am))it ious, 
colossal, and often vainglorious enterprises 
of Baroque architecture. 

Without itively affirming that Rome 
was the fig birthplace of Baroque—for 
some would say that it sprang into being 
in other places simultaneously and from 
varying causes—none could deny that in 
Rome it first became of great importance 
to the world. 

With even greater certainty the proposi- 
tion can be laid down that the Baroque 
period was the time of Papal supremacy in 
the city, so that Rome of the Popes is 
no more and no less than Rome of the 
Baroque. 

It is true that a saying of Cardinal 
Farnese was bandied about much at the time 
Montaigne was in Rome, that he had created 
the three most beautiful things in the city. 
It is true that one of these only was Baroque 
(the Gest church), and that his palace 
and his daughter—the other two objects— 
cannot be included in that category. But 
from that date onwards, at any rate, every- 
thing that the Popes built belongs without 
doubt to the period in question—their 
churches and their palaces, their squares and 
their fountains, their villas and their gardens. 

How much this style in Rome owes to the 
sage f we may infer from a closer examina- 
tion of history. 

To Sixtus V. is usually assigned the credit 
for the remodelling of Rome. Like many 
another Pope, he had climbed to the chair 
of St. Peter from a menial position—that of 
a herdboy. His object in life seems to 
have been to glorify God by exalting the 
city where the head of his Church reigned, 
and to keep the world well informed as to his 
own share in the glory thereof. The money 
of Christendom poured into Rome, yet was 
insufficient for the Papal needs. A huge 
debt began to accumulate as the city became 
more magnificent every day. 

The spirit in which Sixtus V. carried 
out his great projects is typical of his age. 
The stately days of Queen Elizabeth were 
marked in Rome by more than stateliness, 
by the fierce jubilation of the Church militant 
triumphing over her fallen enemies, the 
heresy, of the present and the paganism o! 
the past. 

Take, for instance, an event which surely 
cannot be regarded as epoch-making in its 
consequences, the removal of an ancient 
obelisk a short distance from its former 
position to its present site in the centre o! 
the Piazza di S. Pietro. It was certainly « 
difficult matter, and there is no inherent 
harm in the fact that the 900 men employe! 
(a preposterous number, one thinks) began 
by hearing Mass, confessing, and recelvin/ 
the Sacrament. But let us read on :— 

** When all was ready the signal was give! 
by sound of trumpet.” 


And when the obelisk was hoisted from 1": 
base by windlasses :— 
“ A salute was fired from the Castle o 
S. Angelo. All the bells of the city 
pealed forth.” 


Several months later, when tbe cool: 
weather had settled in, the re-erectio! 
was begun :— 

“The day chosen by Sixtus for thi 

undertaking was September 10, 

Wednesday (which he had always found 

to be a fortunate day), and tha 

immediately preceding the festival of th 

Elevation of the Cross, to which th 

obelisk was to be dedicated. The workme 

again commenced their labours by com- 

mending themselves to God, all falling 0” 

their knees as they entered the enclosure. 

An hour before sunset the task was 
effected :— 

“The exulting cries of the ple _ 
the air, and the satisfaction of the Ponti 
was complete. This work, which so many 
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of his predecessors had desired to perform, 

and which so many writers had recom- 

mended, he had now accomplished. He 
notes in his diary that he has achieved 
the most difficult enterprise conceivable 
hy the mind of man. He struck medals in 
commemoration of this event, received 

ms of congratulation in every language, 
and sent official announcements of his 
success to foreign powers.” 

We see from this extract, quoted here 
for the purpose, how great a change had 
come over the world since the days of 
Bramante, so short a time before. Then 
it was art for art’s sake rather than to 
glorify either God or man. Now architects 
worked in blazing publicity and fawning 
servitude to exalt the Church and her wealthy 
ministers ! 

Another change, and that for the worse, 
is to be noted. It had been an admirable 
feature of Renaissance culture that much 
reverence was paid to the relics of antiquity, 
and the Medici especially are to be com- 
mended for their efforts in this direction. 

Leo X., a Medici Pope, had venerated the 
ruins of Ancient Rome, and in their pagan age 
they were regarded as in some way instilled 
with a divine inspiration. 

[It was another of the family, Pius IV., 
who entrusted Michelangelo with that 
wonderful restoration of the Therma of 
Diocletian, adapting them for the purposes 
of a Carthusian convent. 

The iconoclasm of some of the succeeding 
Popes, however, imbued with the spirit of 
the Counter-Reformation, had no sympathy 
with antiquity and few scruples about its 
destruction. The image-breaking and 
window-smashing that marked the defeat of 
Roman Catholicism in England was con- 
temporary with the destruction of many 
classical treasures by the Catholics in Rome. 
A point that has never perhaps been 
commented on, it is both interesting and 
instructive. 

In the case of the Popes the object was 
the same as among the Protestants here, to 
proclaim the supremacy of their faith. 
But as for Sixtus V., it is to be feared that 
much of the damage he wrought was due to 
his lack of innate culture, for many of the 
Popes were nouveaux riches, and it need not 
be inferred that all his fellows were of like 
mind : ’ 

_” When it was perceived,” said Cardinal 

Santa Severina, “that the Pope seemed 

resolving on the utter destruction of the 

Roman antiquities, there came to me one 

day a number of the Roman nobles, who 

entreated me to dissuade his Holiness 

“re ill my power from so extravagant 

a& de n. 4 
P He entirely demolished the Septizonium of 
Severus and intended to destroy the tomb 


: Cecilia Metella, but was prevented. He 
— { to destroy the Capitol itself 
he né pagan statues which the citizens 


tly placed there were removed. 

; In to succeeding century the Borghese 

held remarkable privilege ‘“‘of being 

Pony rom all punishment for whatever 

“emoi'on they might choose to commit.” 
The Baths of Constantine, at that time in 


— '..¢ preservation, were razed to the 
ge \ palace and gardens being erected 
aka ite. The Temple of Peace was 
egg and when travertine was required 
a Fountain of Trevi permission was 
Mater xiven to destroy the tomb of Cecilia 
Ss hich had already had a narrow 
ae nd which now was only saved by 
i . sistance on the part of the people 
— g the XVIIth century the Popes 
a eth normously rich, an important factor 
hie architectural history. It is vo ed 

‘0 Say exactly what the amount of their 


gains were 


f . 
ceased to @ rom their office, but, as they 


concentrated they ® mercenary army, they 

position ps their energies on founding a 
1s ne ad & fortune for their families. 

three ec. ues, were chiefly drawn from 
» Sources, The fertile and prosperous 
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territory ‘in Italy, greatly increased in the 
XVIth century, which formed the 
patrimony of St. Peter, was taxed to its 
utmost capacity and beyond it. The con- 
tributions of the faithful throughout the 
world were augmented by persuasion and 
coercion long past the point of being 
voluntary. Lastly, as a final resource, vast 
quantities of sinecure offices were established 
in Rome, and whole “colleges” whose 
members paid subscriptions for nominal 
privileges and titles drawing a sort of life 
annuity. 

Yet in spite of all these sources of wealth 
the income of the Popes, which was 
largely devoted to their buildings, was 
insufficient to meet the enormous demands 
made upon it, and so we see the beginnings 
laid of animmense debt. We must, therefore, 
bear in mind that, although the great achieve- 
ments of the Baroque period are due to the 
XVIlIth-century Popes, we cannot credit 
them with having provided all the necessary 
funds. This was an unwelcome legacy to 
their successors. 

The debt, which in 1587 may be computed 
at 1,900,000/. in our money, had risen in 
forty years to 4,500,0001.; and Sixtus V., 
among other economies, reduced his table 
expenses to 3s. a day to cope with it. 

On the other hand, we find the Popes 
** putting by’ vast sums of money for their 
families. The Borghese acquired eighty 
estates in the Campagna, and are said to 
have received in sixteen years the equivalent 
of 250,000/. in money and offices. The 
Aldobrandini were equally fortunate, but the 
Barberini far surpassed both. Their income 
from the Papacy is estimated at 166,000/. 
per annum, and we are told on good authority 
that the incredible sum of 26,000,0001. passed 
into their hands during their pontificate. 

These figures make one realise easily the 
origin of these great palaces in the centre of 
Rome, and those luxurious villas on its 
outskirts which bear the names of the 
papal families. For to everyone who knows 
Rome what names are more familiar than 
those of the Aldobrandini, the Borghese, 
and the Ludovisi, the Barberini and the 
Chigi, the Odescalchi and the Albani— 
all of them families whose fortunes were 
made by the XVIIth-century Popes ? 

Their official dwellings, too, the Vatican 
and Lateran palaces, much of the Quirinal 
also, owe almost all their splendour and 
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S. Agnese, Rome, with the Piazza Navona. 
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wealth to this period. Bernini's Scala 
Regia in the Vatican may have been built 
out of extortionate taxation, or its cost may 
have been added to the vast debt of the 
Popes, but it is all part and parcel of a time 
of magnificent display, the time when 
Modern Rome was made. 

Their genuine z2al for the Church led them 
into many bold enterprises, and the X VIIth- 
century churches of Rome may literally be 
reckoned by the hundred. They range from 
vast buildings, such as St. John Lateran 
and the Gesii, down to tiry chapels and 
oratories. Yet among the churches we may 
infer that the worst acts of vandalism were 
committed, for these modern champions of 
Christendom had small veneration for 
Christendom of the distant past. 

Lastly must be mentioned those buildings 
of the Popes which represent their sense of 
publie spirit and civic pride in the glory of 
Rome, buildings which ensured for them an 
almost constant popularity in the city despite 
their extravagance. For their mercenary 
habits in the Papal States were matched by 
their prodigality in Rome. From two and 
twenty miles away in the hills Sixtus V. 
brought a fine supply of water into the 
city, desiring to produce a work “ whose 
magnificence might compete with the glories 
of Ancient Rome.” Cost and difficulties alike 
were nothing to him; to think imperially 
was his aim. 

Paul V., who emulated him in _ the 
splendour of his schemes, built an even more 
lengthy aqueduct, and the water which 
gushes forth from his bombastic Acqua 
Paolina is borne 35 miles. To fully 
realise the part which the Popes played in 
Rome at this time we must add such 
great works as the Piazza di S. Pietro, the 
Piazza del Popolo, the “ Spanish Steps” in 
the Piazza di Spagna, most of the fountains, 
and many of the features which we should 
class as a part of their “ town planning.” 

It is not altogether exaggeration to say 
that XVIIth-century building in Rome 
was restricted to the Popes and the Papal 
families. 

Meanwhile, the city was settling down, 
and the official class, at first largely bachelor 
in character, was giving place to a population 
of families. From the middle of the XVIth 
century, when the Popes began to beautify 
and establish the city, Rome has slowly and 
steadily developed, and has maintained its 
position as the capital of the world. 

In reviewing the Baroque churches of 
Rome only a few examples can be even 
mentioned from the countless number. 
Gurlitt, in his volume on the period in Italy, 
describes about a hundred, but these form 
only a proportion of the total. 

We may first consider how the work of 
the Baroque architects affected the three 
greatest historic churches of Rome— 
St. Peter's, S. Giovanni in Laterano, and 
S. Maria Maggiore. 

St. Peter’s both lost and gained at the 
hands of those who followed Michelangelo. 
Up to his day only Bramante had played 
a really prominent part in its design, and the 
church as we now see it is largely due to 
Michelangelo's adoption or adaptation of 
Bramante’s original ideas, combined and 
infused with his own genius. The dome we 
may consider entirely Michelangelo’s creation 
as Giacomo della Porta and Domenico 
Fontana worked from his model after his 
death. Vignola designed the cupolas 
surrounding the central dome. These may 
or may not have been inspired by Michel- 
angelo, but are certainly worthy of him, 
though the criticism has been made with 
some justification that they are perhaps out 
of scale with the centraldome. We now find 
ourselves in the Baroque period and have 
to consider what Maderna, Bernini, and 
Borromini left for posterity in St. Peter's. 
““Maderna’s contemptible facade,” as it is 
usually known, was the result of Paul V.’s 
decision. to make the plan of the church a 
Latin instead of a Greek cross, and so to 
have the fagade at the end of a long rave 
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instead of being close to the dome. This 
front is decidedly weak in design. The 
intercolumniation is defective and the dis- 
position of openings particularly unfortunate. 
Possibly Maderna felt the difficulty of 
working on Michelangelo's scale, possibly 
the idea of lengthening the church originated 
with his employer and not with him, but, 
at any rate, the worst point about this 
facade is its existence at all, blocking up, 
as it does, what ought to be the best view 
of the magnificent dome. There are other 
Baroque features in St. Peter's, bad and good. 
There is Bernini’s strange, florid, yet not 
altogether unsuitable baldacchino, the 
colossal dimensions of which are hard to 
realise. There is Maderna’s golden Con- 
fessio, another witness to Paul V.’s lust 
for display. But the last great addition 
to the glory of St. Peter's, made more than 
sixty years after Michelangelo's death, is 
worthy of unqualified and enthusiastic 
praise—Bernini’s colonnaded piazza. Of this 
perfect setting to a building which exhibits 
the continuous trend of Italian architecture 
for 120 years, of other schemes for placing 
this great “church as it should be placed, 
more will be said in the following chapter. 

S. Giovanni in Laterano is at least as 
noteworthy historically as St. Peter's, and is 
officially the Mother Church of all the world, 
but its architecture is not commensurate 
with its importance. Leaving out of the 
question the remarkably interesting buildings 
which surround the church proper, and 
the extraordinarily hideous and_ garish 
extension of the choir in modern times, 
most of what we see is due to three Baroque 
architects. In the days of Sixtus V. 
(1586) Domenico Fontana built the Loggia 
and fagade of the south transept and most of 
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the eg palace, in a style which is 
Baroque in detail, but severe in its general 
lines, Sixty-four years later Borromini’s 
over-ornate but magnificent nave (marred 
by the bizarre niches on the piers) showed 
the change in taste, and lastly, Galileo's 
colossal west front, dwarfing everything 
else in the neighbourhood, displayed some of 
the strength and much of the weakness of 
the Baroque period. 

In Santa Maria Maggiore, on the other 
hand, with an equally long range of building 
activity, we find the architecture at a high 
level throughout. The church loses nothing 
by its fine and carefully planned situation, 
isolated in a huge piazza, and forming 
the vista at the end of several long streets. 
Here, by reason of its glorious traditions, was 
a suitable place for Sixtus V. to dazzle 
the world by a display of costly marbles 
and beautiful architecture. His Capella 
del Presepio fulfilled both his wishes, and 
in 1611 Paul V., whose object was to 
emulate the achievements of Sixtus, built 
a chapel corresponding to the Presepio, and 
surpassing it in magnificence, if not in 
elegance. Between 1670 and 1676 Clement 
X. remodelled the whole of the east 
end and succeeded admirably. His work 
shows nothing florid or out of place, and 
is in perfect harmony with the papal sae an 
and with its surroundings. It is an excellent 
example of the Baroque style at its best, and 
of its especial fitness for monumental subjects. 
As late as 1743 the architect Fuga erected 
the striking west front, deeply recessed, 
bold, and recalling rather the style of the 
XVIIth than hisown century. Few churches 
in Rome satisfy architects as does 8S. Maria 
Maggiore. 

Of those which were erected before 1600, 
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Some Typical Plans of Baroque Churches in Rome. 
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it may in general be said that they exhibit 
a less mature character than later examples 
that where they are bad they are not so bad. 
and where they are good they are not s 

. We may take as three typical cases 
the Gesii, S. Luigi dei Francesi, and S. Maria 
della Vallicella. The first of these is, of 
course, the church of the Jesuits, and was 
begun by Vignola in 1568 ; the third owed its 
foundation to another great religious Jeader. 
8. Filippo Neri, who died in 1591, and the 
second was consecrated in 1589 as the 
national church of the French. In the first 
two cases the facade was designed by 
Giacomo della Porta, the last being Martino 
Lunghi’s best work. These buildings are 
typical of the architecture of Sixtus V.’s 
pontificate—-a most important  archi- 
tectural era in Rome. We should perhaps 
add to the group the large and handsome 
church of 8S. Andrea della Valle, designed 
by Pietro Paolo Olivieri (1551-1599), and 
begun in 1594. The facade, by Maderna, is 
several years later, and in a much more 
florid style, but the body of the building 
closely resembles the Gesii, and the plan 
still more so. 

It is interesting to compare the interiors of 
these two great churches which lie close to 
each other in one of the busiest streets in the 
city. At first sight they appear almost 
identical, even the number of bays in the 
nave being the same ; but on closer inspection 
it will be found that the advantage lies with 
S. Andrea, where the arcade is larger in 
proportion to its order than at the Gest, and 
in this case more successful, while the walls 
above the arcade at the Gesii, crowded with 
sculpture and ornament, compare unfavour- 
ably with 8. Andrea. However, the Gesii 
dome is wider and more impressive than at 
the neighbouring church. Both these in- 
teriors are magnificent, and adapted evidently 
for preaching to a large congregation, while 
an ample range of chapels is provided. 
Della Porta’s two facades—the Gesi and 
S. Luigi—show the advent of Baroque in the 
bold recessing, and it is fortunate that 
Vignola’s inferior design for the Gesi was 
not carried out. Yet they also possess 
an admitted Baroque weakness in their 
appearance of isolation from the building 
behind, the facade tending to become more 
and more a great stone screen on which 
desigas were carved rather than a vonstruce 
tive part of a church, 

The XVIIth-century churches in Rome 
have perhaps been more abused than any 
others, and though some examples justly 
merit it, others have so many points in 
their favour that the scale is evenly 
balanced. One or two built early in the 
century display but little extravagance in 
their design. Thus S. Ignazio erected by 
the architects Zampieri and Grassi between 
the years 1626 and 1675, has an almost 
severe interior with the usual dome ov"! 
the crossing, and Maderna’s facade ‘o 
S. Suzanna (1595-1603) has only one 
objectionable feature, a sloping balustrace 
above the pediment. This might appes' * 
henious fault, but against it may be +t 
the otherwise excellent design and })'- 
portions of the facade, well suited to ' 
church which it terminates, the richnes* 
the decoration (which in no case is biza.' 
and the admirable fenestration and det’. 
The fagade of S. Ignazio, it may be remarke’, 
is the work of Al i. 

The architect for whom all the choicc-' 
epithets in architectural literature have be 
reserved is Francesco Borromini (16‘"' 
1677), and indeed he has thoroughly earn’ 
his reputation. Just as Bernini's gent: 
sometimes seemed to give place to a riotou 
fancy (which one thinks must have 

him in designing the baldacchin 
at St. Peter’s), so Borromini is guilty of tl 
wildest and most extravagant mannerism-. 
It would appear that all through th* 
Baroque period two tendencies were to li 
found—a Jegitimate develoging on. classica! 
lines, such as in S. ria Maggiore, 
8. Agnese, or S. Maria della Pace ; and, 0” 
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the other hand, a frantic striving after 
originality at any cost, regardless of archi- 
tectural canons and traditions. To this 
latter category belong that absurd church of 
Borromini’s, 8. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, 
where his mind seems to have run mad both 
in plan and elevation, his work at S. Ivo 
alla Sapienza, where the plan is said to have 
heen derived from the shape of a bee (the 
heraldic insect of the Barberini family), 
and the extraordinary fagade of 8S. Filippo 
Neri. 

Yet even Borromini was capable of doing 
excellent work, as we see in his church of 
s, Agnese in the Piazza Navona, the best 
centre in Rome for studying Baroque design. 
Here we see the other side of the shield, 
Baroque architecture at its best, dignified, 
picturesque, and grand. The proportion is 
correct, the general lines bold and strong, 
the effect harmonious. The plan of this 
church is a Greek cross. It was finished by 
(Carlo Rainaldi, who also designed 8. Maria 
in Campitelli, another church worthy of 
unstinted admiration. 

Worthy of mention, too, alike for its 
lesign in general and for its extraordinary 
clever planning on a cramped site is S. Maria 
della Pace, erected about the middle of the 
XVIth century by Pietro da Cortona. 

By the same hand is the church of S. Luca 
e Martina. in the Forum, built on the Greek 
cross plan, in 1636. 

Martino Lunghi the younger (d. 1657), son 
of Onorio Lunghi, and grandson of Martino 
the elder—all of them celebrated architects— 
designed two churches of note in Rome, 
SS. Vincenzio ed Anastasio (1650) and 
8. Antonio de’ Portoghesi (1652), the first 
built to the order of Cardinal Mazarin. 
The fagades of these represent the great 
middle class of Baroque architecture, and, 
perhaps its most familiar features, a certain 
boldness of conception and a certain laxity 
ot treatment. 

The third and last period, the XVIIIth 
century, produced but few noteworthy 
examples. We have already alluded to the 
facade of S. Giovanni in Laterano, and to 
that of S. Maria Maggiore, showing respec- 
tively the pedantic or traditional and the 
picturesque or unrestrained tendencies. We 
may add to the latter class, perhaps, the 
two remaining churches to be mentioned here 
—the eccentric and over-decorated fagade of 
5. Croce in Gerusalemme, by Gregorini (1744), 
and the gorgeous interior of the SS. Apostoli 
(1702-24), of which it must be remembered 
the logyia towards the piazza dates from 
about 1500. Many more churches might be 
mentioned—S. Andrea delle Frate, S. Carlo 
al Corso, S. Trinita Pellegrini are all familiar 
to students—but enough has been said to 
point out the main characteristics and the 
dual tendeney of the Baroque period in 
Rome. M. S. B. 


<i. 
—_— 


PROPOSED ALTERATION TO ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. HastWeLn Grayson, President, Liver- 
pool Architectural Society, Incorporated, has 





a lett ' in Tuesday's issue of the Times in 
: tere to the proposed alteration to St. 
reorg’ ~ Hall, Liverpool, in the course of which 
he sa “The City Council will on Wednesday 
vote on the proposed alteration of the southern 
Precinets of St. George’s Hall. The Finance 


Committee. wi oR. eae ’ 
that tee, With a pertinacity which we cannot 


pon miring, have persisted in obtaining 
an i — combining a southern approach 
ely Memorial to King Edward. Archi- 

ure’ Opinion has with extraordinary 


3 ‘ity opposed each of the ofticiai schemes, 
view.) <2, ROW the general public have merely 
The cx mbi scheme with a benevolent neutrality. 
ie terse: efforts of Elmes and Cockerell, 
in ck obably the City Surveyor, who was 
Blmes sie of the works between 1847, when 
x mes died, and 1851, the date of Cockerell’s 
a apn, Succeeded in creating, in spite 
to the ‘teep incline to St. John’s-lane, a finish 
forth, 9 tth end of the hall which has called 
the ,iniversal praise. No other building in 

sritish Isles, except St. Paul's and the 
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Houses of Parliament, is so widely known and 
appreciated. The Finance Committee must 
admit that the proposed flight of steps, with 
its irregular commencement, extending 29 ft. 
into the road, may spoil the existing harmonious 
composition of podium and pediment. They 
appear willing to take this risk, but it is for 
the citizens of Liverpool to give or withhold 
permission. I am asked by the Liverpool 
Architectural Society to make this last appeal 
to leave St. George’s Hall as it is and to give up 
the idea of a flight of steps leading from nowhere 
in particular to a small vestibule behind the 
Judge’s chair. Such a flight logically requires 
a fine open space at the foot designed to receive 
it, and a direct internal approach to the Great 
Hall, neither of which, even at enormous 
expense, is feasible. 

There is no need to have the Memorial near 
the hall, as there are several equally prominent 
positions in Liverpool. But if, however, the 
public will have it at the south end of the hall, 
it need not be made an excuse for a useless 
and disfiguring flight of steps. A sketch by 
Elmes preserved in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects shows at each 
end of the podium a massive pedestal of 
masonry, surmounted by an equestrian statue. 
The Liverpool Architectural Society suggest 
to the City Council that the proposal of the 
Finance Committee should be referred back 
in order that a model be prepaced based on 
this sketch of Elmes, and the Society reiterates 
the views already expressed by the architects 
of Great Britain, America, and Europe, that 
the City Council have no moral right to attempt 
unwarranted experiments to the famous 
building of which they are the trustees.” 

[The subject is referred to in our second 
article, p. 274. The Council have decided by 
fifty-two votes to forty in favour of the scheme 
for altering the south front.) 


Quin 
— 





GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

The address of Mr. T. Elson Hardy. architect 
and surveyor, has been altered by the postal 
authorities to 19, Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W. His telephone number is Victoria 4784. 

Mr. Stanley Towse is moving his office from 
8, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, to 9, Newcomen- 
strect, London Bridge, and his telephone 
number will be 12965 Central. 


Appointments. 


Mr. L. 8S. Carr has been appointed con- 
structional engineer for the erection of the 
electric power-station at Nechells, Birmingham. 
Mr. Carr, who is thirty-eight years of age, 
received his training at Rutherford College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is requested to invite appli- 
cations for an appointment at Hong Kong. 
Candidates should be Associates of the Royal 
Institute between twenty-five and thirty 
years of age, experienced in steel construction 
and with some knowledge of quantities. A 
good salary is offered. — 

The South Indian Railway Company ts pre- 
pared to receive applications for the position 
of architect upon their engineering staff in 
India, Particulars may be obtained from the 
Company's Consulting Engineer, Mr. Robert 
White, 3, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 


Fire Appliances for St. Paul's. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
have decided to have the building equipped 
with an efficient fire ‘enag age plant. Some 
months ago the London Fire Brigade made 
experiments, and subsequently Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Sons, the fire appliance engineers, 
were asked to submit a scheme for the better 
protection of the Cathedral from fire. Their 
plans were approved, and work has been in 
progress, under the direction of the C athedral 
architect, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.1.B.A. 
Under the new system it will be possible to 
pour water on any part of the building, from 
the crypt to the dome. 


Crane Collapse in the City. 

By the collapse of a crane on Monday in 
Jreat St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, one man was 
killed and six injured. The crane, which stood 
on a platform and weighed about 5 tons, 
snapped, it is stated, at the base while a scoop 
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of rubbish was being lifted from the foundations 
of new offices in course of erection on the site 
of the old Synagogue. It fell on a number of 
men, and also dragged with it the driver, who 
was scalded by water from the boiler and 
suffered from shock and bruises. 


Well-Boring in Aldwych. 


Messrs. Duke & Ockenden, Ltd., are boring 
for a well on the site of the Australian Govern- 
ment buildings in Aldwych. The boring 
will descend to a depth of 450 ft. down to the 
chalk, passi through the surface gravels 
and Caches ae, Reading and Woolwich beds, 
and Thanet sands. Nearly forty wells have 
been sunk upon private premises in London 
during the past seventy-five years, the yield 
of water being very good in respect of organic 
purity, with an even temperature of about 
53 deg. all the year round. 


The Royal Photographic Society. 


The annual exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is being held this year at the 
Galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists 
in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, from September 2 
till September 21. There are between 600 
and 700 exhibits by home, foreign, and colonial 
workers, and the exhibition as usual is divided 
into two main sections, the pictorial and the 
scientific. Colour photography moves slowly 
to the long-wished-for goal of prints in 
natural colours upon paper. Two steps 
in this direction have been made quite 
recently, and prints are shown upon the walls. 
The first method is shown in the pictorial 
section, and is an evolution of the transfer 
oil process invented by M. Robert Demachy, 
of Paris. Briefly stated, an oil print is made 
by well-known means on gelatinised paper, and 
is transferred from that by means of a copper- 
plate press to any suitable drawing or printing 
paper. The new method consists in substi- 
tuting colour pigments for monochrome inks, 
and the prints closely resemble water-colour 
sketches. Another series of prints show what 
has been done recently in advancing colour 
photography. These prints have been produced 
by what is known to the expert photographer 
as the transfer oil process, colour pigment being 
substituted for the photographic monochrome 
image. 

London County Council Chief Engineer. 

The London County Council are inviting 
applications for the appointment of Chief 
Engineer of the Council and County Surveyor 
for the Administrative County of London. The 
applicant appointed will be required to take up 
his duties on January 1, 1913, and will not be 
allowed to take any private business or any 
other paid employment. The salary attaching 
to the appointment is 2,000/. a year. 


Rural Main Roads in Kent. 

From the annual report of the County 
Surveyor (Mr. H. P. Maybury) we learn that the 
total expenditure upon the rural main roads 
in Kent last year was 112,361/., or 18,1172. 
more than in the previous year. Of the 
total amount 36,205/. was spent upon tar- 
coating, widening, kerbing, channelling, paving, 
and drainage works. The cost of coating 
roads with tar amounted to 28,665/., and an 
additional sum of 5,103. paid to urban 
authorities for similar work within their areas 
raised the total cost to the county to 33,768U. 


The L.C.C. Central School. 

With Mr. F. V. Burridge, R.E., as Principal, 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts, South- 
ampton-row, will reopen on September 23. 
Mr. S. B. K. Caulfield, F.R.1B.A., and Mr. 
S. Woods Hill, A.R.1.B.A., are the Instructors 
in Architectural Design and Drawing, Mr. 
F. A. Mansford will take the Building Con- 
struction course, and Mr. P. J. Waldram, 
F.S.L, will teach Structural Mechanics. The 
Prospectus and Time Table for all classes is 
now ready. 

The Selborne Society and Antiquities. 

The Selborne Society have —— a 
special section with the purpose of protecting 
places and objects of antiquarian interest 
or natural beauty, including ancient buildings, 
earthworks, and similar historical relics, 
together with weapons, coins, utensils, ete., 
of all periods. The antiquities section will, 
it is expected, give their attention to the 
contemplated excavations on the site of 
Verulamium, and the preservation of Whitgift 
Hospital, Croydon. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Namirembe, 
Kampala, Uganda. 


JHE view of the interior corresponds 
with the geometrical drawings 
published in the Builder last year. 

, The architectural treatment is 
based upon the large and simple brickwork 
method of Northern Italy, and is entirely 
devoid of ornament except in the four capitals 
of the central columns, which it is proposed 
should be of marble. The drawing was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
this vear. 





Baroque Architecture. 

Two of our plates this week are given in 
connexion with the second article (p. 276) of 
our series on “‘ Baroque Architecture,” the first 
of which appeared in our issue for August 16, 
Che plates consist of: S. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane; 8S. Maria Della Pace ; West Front, 
Santa Maria Maggiore; and Interior of the 
Church of the Gesi—all at Rome. 


censnannanspeilppanipiitlatenancen 

Mowpay, Serremper 9, 
The Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpen- 
*’ Hall, Lendon-wall).—-Paper by Mr. John Church (of 


the Cubitt Construction Company) on ‘“‘ Medusa’ 
Waterproofing Compound and ~ White Portland 
Cement.”’ 8 p.m. 

Bat it 





COMPETITION NEWS. 
A list of current Competitions is printed on 


page 201 
Scholarships in Art. 

The Board of Education propose, if there 
are candidates of sufficient merit, to make 
the following awards in Art in 1913 :—Ten 
toval Exhibitions (602. a year for three years 
and instruction in the Royal College of Art); 
six National Scholarships (601. a year for three 
years and free admission to the Royal College 
ot Art); not less than fifteen Free Scholarships, 
entitling each holder to tuition in the Schools 
of the Royal College of Art; and twenty-four 
Local Scholarships tenable at Schools of Art 
recognised by the Board, with allowances of 
201. a year each for three years. These awards 
will be made upon the results of the Board’s 
examinations in Drawing, Painting, Modelling, 
Pictorial Design, and Industrial Design, or, 
in the case of candidates in Architecture, 
upon those of the Intermediate Examination 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
to be held in June, 1913. The Regulations 
may be obtained from his Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, price 1d. : 


The Australian Federal Capital. 

The July issue of the Journal of Proceedings 
of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architecta 
contains a breezy review of the Federal Capital 
Site Competition, the winning design in which 
(by Mr. W. B. Griffin) was illustrated in our 
issue of August 2. “Only about one-third 
of the designs submitted are on exhibition,” 
writes the critic, “the remainder being con- 
sidered unworthy of being shown. None of 
the competitors whose names have been made 
public have the least claim to be considered 
among the town-planning specialists of the 
world. The first prize design is without doubt 
the best submitted. We cannot congratulate 
the Government upon receiving a high-class 
collection of designs, and they richly deserve 


the blame for the fiasco they deliberately 
set about to make.” : 


—_—--2—— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Trafalgar-square. 
d As at Hyde Park-corner, the excess 
of roadway in Trafalgar-square adds to the 
dangers of the traffic, and takes from space 
which is so much needed for the pedestrian, 
while the narrowness of the pavement to 
the south of the Nelson Column gives rise to 
the most disagreeable feeling of want of 
Space for so maséive a structure. By an 
extension of the central pavement, the con- 
struction of a triangular-island pavement, 
and the consequent alteration in the road. 
ways, as shown on the plan I send herewith. 


S1r,— 
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a considerable addition could be made to the 
pavement area of the ee making possible 
a regulation of the road traffic, which would 
add greatly to eafety and save much of the 
time which is lost owing to the medley of the 
present planning of the roads. 

Mark H. Jupce. 





The Princess’s Theatre, Oxford-street. 


Sir,—Although regular subscribers to your 
journal, by reason of the holiday season our 
attention has only just been attracted to the 
paragraph in your issue of the 16th ult. in 
reference to the Princess’s Theatre, Oxford- 
street (which we have disposed of, together 
with the other properties and the site embodied 
in the Princess's Hotel scheme), wherein you 
state that the ground is nearly 21,500 ft. super. 

As there is no doubt that you intend this 
to apply to the theatre only and a wg ea 
might arise in many minds as to how an hotel 
costing 600,0007. could be erected on that 
space, we beg to inform you that the area 
covered by the hotel will be 52,300 sq. ft., 
which may be subsequently increased, as the 
area of the land taken from Lord Howard de 
Walden is over 1} acres. 

The architects engaged are Messrs. Boehmer 
& Gibbs, of 11, Spring-gardens, 8.W., and 
building operations will shortly be commenced. 

Davis & Co. 


————-0= 9 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Customary Travelling Expenses. 


Sir,—Having been appointed architect for 
a building to be erected 120 miles distant from 
my office on the understanding that all 
customary travelling expenses will he paid by 
the clients, in addition to the usual com- 
mission, I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
say what “customary travelling expenses ”’ 
includes. As a visit to the work involves a 
whole day, should any charge be made for 
time, in addition to travelling expenses, and 
if so, at what rate? I presume it is usual to 
charge first-class travelling expenses. Should 
‘customary travelling expenses ”’ include other 
out-of-pocket expenses, apart from actual 
travelling expenses ? T-SQvare. 


es 


HOT WATER SUPPLY. 

In the last paragraph of the ‘“ Ed.” note 
after Mr. W. B. Hopkins’ letter, on page 
258, last week, the word “top” sheuld be 
* tap.” 


PARISH CHURCH OF CHRISTCHURCH, COLEFORD. 

The Parish Church of Christchurch, Cole- 
ford, erected in 1812, the first church to be 
erected in the Forest of Dean, is undergoing 
restoration at the hands of Mr. Ernest Davies, 
architect, of Hereford. The work consists of 
the removal of the old gallery, reseating the 
nave and north aisle with modern seating (to 
take the place of the high, straight-back pews). 
the erection of an oak screen under the uses 
arch, and the building of a new vestry ad- 
joining the west tower with castellated top. 
flat roof, and wood-block floors. The contract 
has been let to Messrs. Jones Brothers, 
builders, Bridewell, Coleford. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 6, 1862. 


Cirencester Church. 


Tue inhabitants of Cirencester held a 
public meeting on the 15th ult., at which 
Earl Bathurst presided, to resolve on restor- 
ing their magnificent parish church. It is a 
vast fabric of the XVth and earlier centuries, 
and of that ornate character and extensive 
construction which place it beyond tle 
means of local resources to do what is 
required after the lapse of years and the 
many odd things which have been done at 
various times to spoil the architecture and 
ecclesiastical arrangements of this class of 
edifices. Cirencester was one of the mitred 
abbeys, and the church was gorgeous. There 
are remnants of glass indicative of the blaze 
of colour that distinguished its numerous and 
large windows. But these cannot be included 
in what the parishioners restore, as 4,000/. 
would not suffice for that item. 





*,* Since the above was written Cirer- 
cester Church has passed through man) 
vicissitudes, but it is still one of the largest 
parish churches in England, as it unques- 
tionably is one of the most beautiful. Prior 
to the Reformation it must have presented 
a most gorgeous interior ; enough remained 
of the frescoes, stained glass, ancient 
embroidery, and inscriptions to cause 
William Morris to say of it that it was 
“romantic to a degree.” In Archbishop 
Laud’s time steps were taken to remedy 
the dilapidated and neglected state into 
which the fabric had fallen, and repairs in the 
manner of the day were carried out from 
time to time afterwards, but it was not unt il 
1865 that the work was taken in hand 
thoroughly, as foreshadowed by the above 
extract. Sir Gilbert Scott was entruste:' 
with this delicate operation, and apparent!) 
laid out some 13,0001. upon a restoration 
which was quite as vigorous as was good 1! 
the structure. The gem of the whole churc’ 
is the Trinity Chapel, which was the chapel © 
the principal Guild of the town, but the 
two-storied south porch facing the Market - 
place is a feature for which Cirenceste! 
is especially well known. Built in the rei" 
of Henry VIIL., and displaying all the vigou' 
of vertical line and beauty of rich detail fo 
which the masons of that period wer 
remarkable, it seems originally to have 
served as the meeting-place of the tow! 
Guilds, of which there were at least four at 
that time. The wealthy woolstaplers ©! 
the district watched over the needs of the 
church, and here, as in many another town. 
the merchants and princes of commerce 
lavished their wealth upon their parish 
church as a thank-offering for their 
prosperity.—Ep. 
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A CANADIAN BANK. 


N a recent article on Montreal reference 

was made to the prominent position in 
the commercial life of the community 
which has been achieved by the various 
‘anking corporations. ‘The manner in which 


vhich 


/S prominence has been expressed by buildings 


{a monun ental character was illustrated by 
Bank i Montreal branch of the Canadian 
Darlin : t a — designed by Messrs. 
rang ¢ ison. 
) — be g, situated at the principal port 
tha) Ol the Eastern Coast, is matched by 
._crected, by the same architects, at the 
, pat icstern port, Vancouver, the terminus 
Pe of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
ls t which practically came into 
AY, cont oye with the coming of the rail- 
tag 15,000 inhabitants in 1905, and 





estin » doubt, to be one of the great 
omibie Western Continent. This fact has 
is n "te the size and style of the 
Bn ol s bank, which is worthy of a 


ity. It sets a standard of scale 
' design which, if followed by the 


ar bnew , : 

city ure of Vancouver, will make 

largest { the finest as well as one of the 
<“St Cit f 


“tothe ba future in Canada. 

been able 7" us much satisfaction to have 
by Mee ve lish these admirable designs 
1) - Darling & Pearson. Mr. Frank 
8 ; a long and honourable career, 

ivio archi: K* Pioneer work, and influenced 
breadth of (te throughout the length and 
‘nada during a critical stage of its 


rli 
ing, durit 
Nas 


if 











Canadian Bank of Commerce, Vancouver. 


Messrs. Darling & Pearson, Architects. 


development. We wish to take this opportunity 
to express our regret that the name of his firm 
was inadvertently omitted from the illustration 
we published last month of the Convocation Hall 
of the University of Toronto. We regret this 
omission the more as Messrs. Darling & Pearson's 
work deserves wider recognition than it has yet 
obtained in this country. 


A SUGGESTED WHITEHALL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Ix our issue of June 7 we drew attention 
to the proposed new Government building in 
Whitehall. and suggested that the architectural 
problem might be considerably simplified by 
the creation of a new street, as shown in our 
illustration. 

We have reason to believe that this sugges- 
tion has been carefully considered by those 
responsible, and that the frontage line to the 
Embankment has been altered from that 
originally intended, and shown on the plan sent 
to us by Mr. Howley Sim—published on July 5 
—to a line more in conformity with our sketch. 

We understand, however, that there are sup- 
‘tions to the construc- 


suggested. 


posed to be serious objec 
tion of any such new street as we 
It is thought that the light to the back of the 
United Service Institution and Gwydyr House 
would be interfered with, and that sufficient 
space would not be left between the new street 
and the Embankment to provide a site capable 
of accommodating the whole of the Board of 


Trade in one building. 


We pointed out at the time that much of the 
space lost by the new street could be gained 
by projecting the building beyond the line of 
Whitehall Court on the Embankment side, as 
shown on our plan, in such a way as to suggest 
the continuation of the present frontage. 

There may be, of course, more serious objec- 
tions of which we are not aware, but we must 
say that those to which we have referred do 
not appear insuperable. The question of light 
to the present buildings is surely a matter of 
arrangement in detail—our plan was simply 
intended to explain the general idea—and 
the space necessary for the Board of Trade 
is largely a matter of compactness of plan 
and the skill with which the building is 
arranged. 

But, after all, the idea for a street was only 
put forward as a suggestion for one way of 


dealing with the problem as a whole. There 
are other, and possibly better, ways. What 


concerns us most deeply is the necessity of 
treating the scheme as a whole, however it may 
be done ; of considering the future development 
of the entire tract of land between Whitehall 
and the Embankment, and the futility of 
proceeding in the same piecemeal way that has 
been responsible for so many disasters in the 
past. 

We may perhaps be permitted to express ou! 
surprise that a Government which has shown 
so much interest in the development of our 
cities as to pass the Town Planning Act should 
permit, or even perhaps Constrain, one of its 
departments to deal with the sites for Stat 
buildings in such a manner as virtually appears 
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ien cities. We have already a 
ber of flats in three-floor houses, 
and as you are confronted with the same 
roblem 11 England we want to see how you 
vl it. Especially we are interested in 
vrtain of these square courts with a central 
cer 4 . + 

garden which are being erected in English 
warden cities. Of course, in the business parts 
ar great cities the big blocks of buildings 
with many floors are not ge necessary but 
they seem to us to be also decidedly useful. 
But they should not be allowed to be used 
ior dwelling-places. Land is the difficulty 
in our country, a8 in most others. 

One criticism was general among the 
visitors in regard to English garden cities, 
avs the Manchester Guardian. They 
thought that far too much space was given 
up to roads. By-roads had been given a 
width that was more than necessary to main 
roads, and the main roads themselves were 
much too wide. It meant a great cost in land, 
in road-making, and in upkeep. They 
thought it all very well if a garden city 
could afford it, but the space even then could 
better be used in the extension of gardens or 
public open spaces. They did not intend te 
make this mistake in their own garden cities. 
They thought that if the houses were placed 
at the back of the plots the garden spaces 
between the house and the road would ire 
plenty of margin for light and air. In some 
German garden cities, they stated, the by- 
roads were only constructed wide enough 
for the passage of a single vehicle, with sidings 
at intervals where two could pass. Nowhere 
were they wider than to admit the passing 
of two vehicles, 

“You are in advance of us in housing,’’ 
suid Herr Otto, “ perhaps because your need 
of reform is greater and because you began 
earlier. Those of us who knew England a 
few years ago and compare it with England 
of to-day are impressed by the progress made. 
Your old slums are of slow growth and they 
cannot be cured all at once. Your problem 
is to prevent fresh ones growing up; mean- 
while we notice the improvement in both 
directions, and we are learning from your 
successes where previously we learnt from 
your mistakes.’’ 

Herr Stahl criticised the apparent apathy 
of the people and the municipalities towards 
airtt and insanitary conditions, both in the 
poorer class of houses and in the streets of 
the poorer quarters. In Wirtemberg, he 
said it was the rule that every school possessed 
its bathroom, and the school teacher could 
snd any child to use it. He thought much 
had been done to influence the habits of the 
people by this rule. 


to our gar 
certain num 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD AND WELSH 
HOUSING. 


THe Welsh Housing Association, taking 
advantase of this annual function in Wales, 
proposed to the Art, Crafts, and Science section 
of the Wrexham Eisteddfod that the question 
of housing should be included in their lists of 
subjects. ‘he Arts Committee readily responded, 
and the General Committee approved of a com- 
petition scheme drawn up by the Welsh Housing 
Association, with the result that a prize of 50J. 
was Offere, to which the Association contributed. 


the scherne of the competition was, broadly, as 
follows : Plans were to be submitted for dwel- 
‘ings sui‘. ble for families of the wage-earning 
“lass, to let respectively at 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
%. Od., ond 7s. (not including rates). 

The oral conditions were prepared so as to 
place al mpetitors in the same position with- 
vut rega'| to any particular site, and as a con- 
‘equenc’ of these conditions the designs them- 
elven, ubmitted, would not necessarily be 
Hose wh would be actually carried out, but 
pre ise might require modifications of 


- uot of principle of planning. 
of he  nditions in other respects admitted 
elasti ity, and were intended “to afford 


an can and guidance to builders, land- 
ae . id house occupiers and others, in the 
thn yen and orderly maintenance of healthy 
pra : ug uitable amenities in Wales, as under- 
he the highest standard of practical 
Jplenic science,” 


Pe ting competitors have sent in 
bre "6 and the adjudicators, in their award, 
great “a the plans (119 ee show a 
~ eal of good and careful work, and that 


Some of t¢} 


‘em are excluded only through being 
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confined to one or two types of cottages, while 
others have designed the four types, The 
drawings have been on exhibition at Wrexham. 

The judges considered that, as this was a 
competition intended to provide cheap cottages 
for the working classes, they ought to give most 
weight to success in the two cheaper designs, 
namely, Classes A and B. They first selected 
thirteen as being the most promising, and 
reduced these to five, and then to three. Asa 
whole, the adjudicators thought that all the 
competitors were at their best when dealing 
with the smaller cottages, but that hardly any 
of them have realised fully that in a very cheap 
cottage every inch of height above the neces- 
sary minimum is so much loss in floor space, 
where it is so much more valuable than in added 
height. 

In the final selection for the awards the 
designs sent in by “ Betterment” and “ Ivy” 
were considered to be of equal merit, having 
regard to the points in design of all four classes, 
but a third competitor had decided merits, 
particularly in the cheapness and simplicity 
of his designs. The name of the third in point 
of merit is “‘ Black Circle,” and, although only 
one premium is given, the adjudicators had also 
regard for the considerable merits of the designs 
of “ Economist” and “ Putting Green” by 
placing them fourth and fifth. 

Under Condition 11 the designs are technic- 
ally the property of the Welsh Housing 
Association, and, we understand, it is their 
purpose to be a medium between the designer 
and intending builders, “and it is not at all 
unlikely but that the Association may utilise 
one or more of the designs, paying to the 
competitors the ordinary professional fees.” 

The adjudicators were Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
F.R.LB.A., Liverpool, and Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, M.A., Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Letchworth Garden City. 


TOWN-PLANNING POWERS : 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Dr. F. E. FRemMantye, Medical Officer of 
Health for the county of Hertfordshire, in 
his annual report on the past year, states 
that in the matter of development it is neces- 
sary to urge the need for obtaining town- 
planning powers in the southern part of the 
county. In the cases of Bushey, the three 
Barnet districts, the southern areas of Hatfield, 
and Cheshunt districts town-planning schemes 
are under consideration. The Barnet Urban 
District Council are considering the advisa- 
bility of town planning 100 acres, but this is 
only a fraction of the problem they have to face. 
London is rapidly being extended to the 
county’s southern boundary, and streets built 
without regard to the growth of traffic would 
be a fruitful source of danger, inconvenience, 
and eventual expense. In advance of all 
such extensions the Medical Officer thinks 
that the Councils of the seven districts along 
this boundary should without delay adopt a 
town-planning scheme under the Act, including 
the whole neighbouring field of development 
on either side of the county boundary, so as 
to secure control over any such development. 
The County Council, he continues, would do 
well to consider the advisability of urging 
these District Councils to take action accord- 
ingly, and, if they fail to do so, of themselves 
moving in the matter under Sect. 61 (i.), which 
reads as follows :—‘‘ If the Local Government 
Board are satisfied on any representation, after 
holding a public local inquiry, that a local 
authority (a) having failed to take the requisite 
steps for having a satisfactory town-planning 
scheme prepared and approved in a case where 
a town-planning scheme ought to be made 
F the Board may, as the case requires, 
order the local authority to prepare and submit 
for the approval of the Board such a town- 
planning scheme.” The Medical Officer sub- 
mits that the Council would be fully justified 
in making such a representation, and the whole 
question should be considered without delay, 
in reference not only to the districts already 
mentioned along the Middlesex border of the 
county, but to all districts in the county, 
in respect of the future of the highways. He 
recommends that the attention of the Public 
Health and Housing Committee of the County 
Council be called to the need suggested of 
consulting with the District Councils concerned, 
and more especially and urgently with the 
Watford Rural District Council, in _— to 
regain town-planning powers over the area 
of this district at present secured by a Middlesex 
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authority. Dealing with the housing problem 
in the various districts in the county the 
Medical Officer makes the following remarks 
resulting from inspections made under the 
Town Planning Act and the Housing (Inspection 
of District) lations, 1910 :— 

Baldock.—The demand for cottages seems 
greater than the supply, eight new cottages 
having been built at a rental of 7s. 6d. The 
Council is again recommended to build. 

Barnet.—The local Council have undertaken 
a building scheme to supply the need for 
cheaper housing. They purchased an estate 
of 14 acres, and the first twenty-nine houses 
were occupied in July. These consist of 
six-roomed cottages with 600 sq. ft. each of 
kitchen garden in the rear, and are let to 
selected working-class residents at 6s. 6d. 
a week. The Local Government Board held 
a second inquiry last year, and sanctioned a 
loan of 4,700/. for twenty-two more cottages. 

Of the fifty cottages to be built by Lord 
Rothschild at Tring twenty-four have already 
been built and conveyed to the Council. Lord 
Rothschild was prepared to buy the properties 
of small owners if they wished it, or to com- 
pensate them on terms settled by an inde- 
pendent authority, and this has been done in 
several cases. 

At Watford eighty-eight houses were built 
during 1911, but the demand seemed to be less. 
Accommodation is still wanting for labourers 
who cannot afford to pay more than 2s. to 
3s. a week. A suitable site has been chosen 
on the right hand of the road leading down 
to the Old Pest House, and plans and estimates 
are being made for the erection of suitable 
houses to be let at a rental not exceeding 4s. 
per week. The plans are near completion. 
The Act in this district is said to be almost 
a dead letter, owing to difficulty of interpre- 
tation. As a commencement, however, 164 
houses have been inspected, eighteen closed, 
two demolished, eighty-five satisfactorily 
repaired and altered. 

At Hitchin a block of four cottages has been 
built by the Council in Icknield Way, Letch- 
worth. This example could be followed with 
advantage in other parts of the district where 
cottage property is scarce. The progress of 
the first Garden City at Letchworth continues 
steadily and surely. The urban area of 1,318 
acres is being developed for all the purposes 
of a mixed industrial community. As soon 
as their funds and rates allow it the company 
and Parish Council will be well advised to 
build the nucleus of an isolation hospital and 
a public slaughter house before vested interests 
have secured an impregnable position. 

A new estate has been laid out for building 
on a good site at Broxbourne, roads laid an 
sewered, and twenty new cottages built ; 253 
cottages were inspected under the new Act and 
362 inspected in the usual routine. 

REGULATIONS FOR TOWN- 

PLANNING COMPETITIONS. 

WE are glad to see from a statement as to 
the unsatisfactory nature of the conditions of 
the Huddersfield Competition that the atten- 
tion of the Competitions Committee of the 
R.1.B.A. has been drawn to the necessity of 
placing town-planning competitions on a satis- 
factory basis. In the case of Huddersfield 
there seems no guarantee that the assessor 
will possess sufficient architectural knowledge 
to enable him to judge the zxsthetic qualities 
of the designs submitted to him, while the pre- 
paration and distribution to the competitors 
of a contour map on a scale to which they are 
not allowed to work appears to be a gratuitous 
creation of unnecessary labour. The same 
remark applies to the inclusion in the area of 
a district already developed which, although 
it will have to be taken into consideration by 
the competitors, is not properly plotted on the 
map, thus necessitating a separate survey by 
each competitor who wishes to do the thing 
thoroughly. 

In the absence of any definite regulations 
applying to town-planning competitions which 
would have justified the Institute in barring 
this one, it is satisfactory to see that it has not 
been allowed to pass without protest, and so 
to create a precedent difficult to overthrow. 

The question of definite regulations will no 
doubt be considered by the Competitions Com- 
mittee at their earliest opportunity, as the 
frequency of these competitions proves the 
question to be urgent. 
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Proposed Estate Development, Huddersfield. 


" ‘ . } 
The above illustration explains the nature of the Crescent Group designed by Mr. Edgar Wood, F.R.1.B.A., for the Birkby Estate, Huddersfield. The t 


buildings would be carried out in local stone, cut face surface, with concrete and asphalt roofs. 


to set the spirit, if not the letter, of the Act at 
defiance by proceeding as if it was not in 
existence. 

Instead of being the first to set an example 
and to practise what it preaches, the Govern- 
ment seems to content itself with urging local 
authorities to deal with their improvements in 
a comprehensive manner, while all the time it 
is dealing with the improvements under its own 
control in the very heart of the capital city of 
the Empire in a piecemeal way that shows no 
regard for the amenities, for the needs of the 
future, or for the architectural possibilities of 
the situation. 

We urge the advisability of preparing a scheme 
for the whole of this district which will provide 
sites for the additional Government buildings 
inevitably required in the future. We suggest 
that it will be to the advantage of the State 
if the most gifted of those who have been 
encouraged by the Town Planning Act to take 
up the study of this subject are given an 
opportunity to place their services at its 
(lisposal by means of a competition. 

We can imagine nothing better calculated to 
excite public interest in the working of the Act 
than an announcement that the Government 
intend to carry out all State improvements in 
the same spirit, and we commend this point of 
view to the attention of the President of the 
Local Government Board. 


CONTINENTAL TOWN-PLANNERS’ 
VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


A NUMBER of members of various Con- 
linental garden cities and town-planning 
associations have been visiting several garden 
cities in this country. The visitors were 
mainly from Germany, but the party included 
several Bohemians, Austrians, Danes, and 
Russians. Some are architects, some are 
lawyers, some are provincial mayors, some 
University professors, and in most cases they 


town-planning lines. } 


are the official representatives of the towns 
or districts from which they come. In the 
course of their tour they visited Hull, York, 
Liverpool, Port Sunlight, Chester, Birming- 
ham, Brentham (near Ealing), Hampstead, 
and Letchworth. At Ealing the president 
of the party, Dr. Bernhard Kampffmeyer, 
Herr Otto the secretary, Dr. Stahl, of 
Stuttgart, aud other members gave a repre- 
sentative of the Manchester Guardian an 
outline of the present tour and some informa- 
tion as to the impressions they had received. 
They had noticed, on the whole, a great 
improvement in the general housing con- 
ditions, not only in the garden cities, but 
also in the old towns. England, they 
observed, had certainly awakened to the need 
of united action in the matter of housing. 
“England has also made wonderful strides in 
town planning,” said Herr Kampfimeyer. 
‘We do not come to you to learn town 
planning; for that you come to us. Our 
town-planning laws are much older than 
yours, and our cities—even the old ones- 
have been built upon planned lines. Of 
course, some of our industrial cities and sea- 
ports are new, and they have grown so 
rapidly that in some cases they have formed 
slams. But we are overtaking them by 
degrees, and even in our worst industrial 
towns we have our slums well in hand. 
There will be no more. and we shall never 
have anything like the poorer quarters of 
Hull, York, or Liverpool. But we have still 
a good deal to learn from England in the 
matter of housing, especially as regards the 
garden cities. We, too, have garden cities. 
They are springing up in connexion with 
almost all our big towns on definitely planned 
lines. But they are mainly for the industrial 
population and are on the Bournville or Port 
Sunlight model. Garden cities like Hamp- 
stead and Harborne, designed for all classes, 
we have not yet achieved.”’ 

Dr. Stahi, of Stuttgart, referred to the 
garden suburb adjoining that city, which 


This group forms a portion of an estate laid out on 


was begun by the workpeople themselves on | 
co-partnership lines. The Stuttgart workmen, | 
dissatisfied with the housing in their own | 
city, formed an associafion and purchased a 
site before going to capitalists for an advance 
to begin building, and the experiment, be 
agreed, had thoroughly justified itse!! 
“They were dissatisfied with the conditions 
of the honsing in the city,’’ he said, © bu! 
it was nothing like so bad as in some English 
towns I have seen. The reason why it is it 
so bad with us is because our town-planming 
laws are much stricter. They have existed 
longer, and they are not permissive, /'"! 
obligatory. Even then the municipalities cn 
go beyond them, and they do. We have | 
a law that in semi-urban districts only ' 
thirds of the land can be built on, and houses 
may not be built higher than with t! 
floors. If a municipality likes to allow them 
to be built four tioors high it may do » 
then only half the land may be built «' 
The rest must be used for roads, garden: 
public open spaces.” Bre 
“One result of these severe building 1a 
said another member, “is that we hav 
those depressing streets of hundreds ot ! 
all exactly alike, which impresses Us 
material for new slums. I saw them 
in Baltimore and afterwards in London 
I am glad we have escaped them. We "°'* 
the enormous block-dwellings, however, \''" 
which we are not well satisfied, especia’ 
the town districts, and we are revertiic 
the small-house system that is so success 
in England.” 
“At the same time,’’ Herr Stahl obser: 
“we in Stuttgart find we are obliged, e*| 
cially under a co-partnership scheme, to & 
people the kind of housing they want. . 
they do not’ want to live in cottages, coythe 
no point in our building cottages, and |! they 
do not want to tend gardens, it 18 gen - 
try to force them. We find that a i 
number of persons of the working “we 
prefer ‘flat life,’ and we have to adapt t” 
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arden cities. We have already a 


* as Fy abe of flats in three-floor houses, 
. as you are confronted with the same 


act in England we want to see how you 
seat it Especially we are interested in 
wrtain of these square courts with a central 
garden which are being erected in English 
garden cities. Of course, in the business parts 
of great cities the big blocks of buildings 
with many floors are not only necessary but 
they seem to us to be also decidedly useful. 
Bat they should not be allowed to be used 
jor dwelling-places. Land is the difficulty 
in our country, as in most others.’’ 

One criticism was general among the 
visitors in regard to English garden cities, 
avs the Manchester Guardian. They 
thought that far too much space was given 
up to roads, By-roads had been given a 
width that was more than necessary to main 
wads, and the main roads themselves were 
much too wide. It meant a great cost in land, 
in road-making, and in upkeep. They 
thought it all very well if a garden city 
could afford it, but the space even then could 
better be used in the extension of gardens or 
public Open spaces. They did not intend to 
make this mistake in their own garden cities. 
They thought that if the houses were placed 
at the back of the plots the garden spaces 
between the house and the road would leave 
plenty of margin for light and air. In some 
German garden cities, they stated, the by- 
roads were only constructed wide enough 
for the passage of a single vehicle, with sidings 
at intervals where two could pass. Nowhere 
were they wider than to admit the passing 
of two vehicles, 

“You are in advance of us in housing,’’ 
sid Herr Otto, “ perhaps because your need 
of reform is greater and because you began 
earlier. Those of us who knew England a 
few years ago and compare it with England 
of to-day are impressed by the progress made. 
Your old slums are of slow growth and they 
cannot be cured all at once. Your problem 
is to prevent fresh ones growing up; mean- 
while we notice the improvement in both 
directions, and we are learning from your 
successes where previously we learnt from 
your mistakes,”’ 

Herr Stahl criticised the apparent apathy 
of the people and the municipalities towards 
dirt and insanitary conditions, both in the 
poorer class of houses and in the streets of 
the poorer quarters. In Wartemberg, he 
said it was the rule that every schoo] possessed 
its bathroom, and the school teacher could 
snd any child to use it. He thought much 
had been done to influence the habits of the 
people by this rule. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD AND WELSH 
HOUSING. 


THE Welsh Housing Association, taking 
advantace of this annual function in Wales, 
proposed to the Art, Crafts, and Science section 
of the Wrexham Eisteddfod that the question 
of housing should be included in their lists of 
subjects. ‘he Arts Committee readily responded, 
and the General Committee approved of a com- 
Petition s-heme drawn up by the Welsh Housing 
Association, with the result that a prize of 500. 
was offer-d, to which the Association contributed. 
The scheive of the competition was, broadly, as 
follows : Plans were to be submitted for dwel- 
—_ sul‘. ble for families of the wage-earning 
ass, to let respectively at 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
%8. Bd. | 7s, (not including rates). 

The ral conditions were prepared so as to 
place al tupetitors in the same position with- 
vut regal to any particular site, and as a con- 
‘equenc’ of these conditions the designs them- 
selves, submitted, would not necessarily be 
— ‘-h would be actually carried out, but 
i each case might require modifications of 
‘ze, but n t of principle of planning. 

i ditions in other respects admitted 
‘eit “Ys and were intended “to afford 
“Sistan and guidance to builders, land- 
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confined to one or two types of cottages, while 
others have designed the four types, The 
drawings have been on exhibition at Wrexham. 

The judges considered that, as this was a 
competition intended to provide cheap cottages 
for the working classes, they ought to give most 
weight to success in the two cheaper designs, 
namely, Classes A and B. They first selected 
thirteen as being the most promising, and 
reduced these to five, and then to three. As a 
whole, the adjudicators thought that all the 
competitors were at their best when dealing 
with the smaller cottages, but that hardly any 
of them have realised fully that in a very cheap 
cottage every inch of height above the neces- 
sary minimum is so much loss in floor space, 
where it is so much more valuable than in added 
height. ° 

In the final selection for the awards the 
designs sent in by “ Betterment” and “ Ivy” 
were considered to be of equal merit, having 
regard to the points in design of all four classes, 
but a third competitor had decided merits, 
particularly in the cheapness and simplicity 
of his designs. The name of the third in point 
of merit is ‘‘ Black Circle,” and, although only 
one premium is given, the adjudicators had also 
regard for the considerable merits of the designs 
of “Economist” and “ Putting Green” by 
placing them fourth and fifth. 

Under Condition 11 the designs are technic- 
ally the property of the Welsh Housing 
Association, and, we understand, it is their 
purpose to be a medium between the designer 
and intending builders, “and it is not at all 
unlikely but that the Association may utilise 
one or more of the designs, paying to the 
competitors the ordinary professional fees.” 

The adjudicators were Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
F.R.I.B.A., Liverpool, and Mr.  Aneurin 
Williams, M.A., Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Letchworth Garden City. 


TOWN-PLANNING POWERS : 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Dr. F. E. FREMANTLE, Medical Officer of 
Health for the county of Hertfordshire, in 
his annual report on the past year, states 
that in the matter of development it is neces- 
sary to urge the need for obtaining town- 
planning powers in the southern part of the 
county. In the cases of Bushey, the three 
Barnet districts, the southern areas of Hatfield, 
and Cheshunt districts town-planning schemes 
are under consideration. The Barnet Urban 
District Council are considering the advisa- 
bility of town planning 100 acres, but this is 
only a fraction of the problem they have to face. 
London is rapidly being extended to the 
county’s southern boundary, and streets built 
without regard to the growth of traffic would 
be a fruitful source of danger, inconvenience, 
and eventual expense. In advance of all 
such extensions the Medical Officer thinks 
that the Councils of the seven districts along 
this boundary should without delay adopt a 
town-planning scheme under the Act, including 
the whole neighbouring field of development 
on either side of the county boundary, so as 
to secure control over any such development. 
The County Council, he continues, would do 
well to consider the advisability of urging 
these District Councils to take action accord- 
ingly, and, if they fail to do so, of themselves 
moving in the matter under Sect. 61 (i.), which 
reads as follows :—*‘ If the Local Government 
Board are satisfied on any representation, after 
holding a public local inquiry, that a local 
authority (a) having failed to take the requisite 
steps for having a satisfactory town-planning 
scheme prepared and approved in a case where 
a town-planning scheme ought to be made 
‘ the Board may, as the case requires, 
order the local authority to prepare and submit 
for the approval of the Board such a town- 
planning scheme.” The Medical Officer sub- 
mits that the Council would be fully justified 
in making such a representation, and the whole 
question should be considered without delay, 
in reference not only to the districts already 
mentioned along the Middlesex border of the 
county, but to all districts in the county, 
in respect of the future of the highways. He 
recommends that the attention of the Public 
Health and Housing Committee of the County 
Council be called to the need suggested of 
consulting with the District Councils concerned, 
and more especially and urgently with the 
Watford Rural District Council, in order to 

ain town-planning powers over the area 
of this district at present secured by a Middlesex 
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authority. Dealing with the housing problem 
in the various districts in the county the 
Medical Officer makes the following remarks 
resulting from inspections made under the 
Town Planning Act and the Housing (Inspection 
of District) Regulations, 1910 :— 

Baldock.—The demand for cottages seems 
greater than the supply, eight new cottages 
having been built at a rental of 7s. 6d. The 
Council is again recommended to build. 

Barnet.—The local Council have undertaken 
a building scheme to supply the need for 
cheaper housing. They purchased an estate 
of 14 acres, and the first twenty-nine houses 
were occupied in July. These consist of 
six-roomed cottages with 600 sq. ft. each of 
kitchen garden in the rear, and are let to 
selected working-class residents at 6s. 6d. 
a week. The Local Government Board held 
a second inquiry last year, and sanctioned a 
loan of 4,7001. for twenty-two more cottages. 

Of the fifty cottages to be built by Lord 
Rothschild at Tring twenty-four have already 
been built and conveyed to the Council. Lord 
Rothschild was prepared to buy the properties 
of small owners if they wished it, or to com- 
pensate them on terms settled by an inde- 
pendent authority, and this has been done in 
several cases. 

At Watford eighty-eight houses were built 
during 1911, but the demand seemed to be less. 
Accommodation is still wanting for labourers 
who cannot afford to pay more than 2s. to 
3s. a week. A suitable site has been chosen 
on the right hand of the road leading down 
to the Old Pest House, and plans and estimates 
are being made for the erection of suitable 
houses to be let at a rental not exceeding 4s. 
per week. The plans are near completion. 
The Act in this district is said to be almost 
a dead letter, owing to difficulty of interpre- 
tation. As a commencement, however, 164 
houses have been inspected, eighteen closed, 
two demolished, eighty-five satisfactorily 
repaired and altered. 

At Hitchin a block of four cottages has been 
built by the Council in Icknield Way, Letch- 
worth. This example could be followed with 
advantage in other parts of the district where 
cottage property is scarce. The progress of 
the first Garden City at Letchworth continues 
steadily and surely. The urban area of 1,318 
acres is being developed for all the purposes 
of a mixed industrial community. As soon 
as their funds and rates allow it the company 
and Parish Council will be well advised to 
build the nucleus of an isolation hospital and 
a public slaughter house before vested interests 
have secured an impregnable position. 

A new estate has been laid out for building 
on a good site at Broxbourne, roads laid and 
sewered, and twenty new cottages built; 253 
cottages were inspected under the new Act and 
362 inspected in the usual routine. 


REGULATIONS FOR TOWN- 
PLANNING COMPETITIONS. 


WE are glad to see from a statement as to 
the unsatisfactory nature of the conditions of 
the Huddersfield Competition that the atten- 
tion of the Competitions Committee of the 
R.1.B.A. has been drawn to the necessity of 
placing town-planning competitions on a satis- 
factory basis. In the case of Huddersfield 
there seems no guarantee that the assessor 
will possess sufficient architectural knowledge 
to enable him to judge the xsthetic qualities 
of the designs submitted to him, while the pre- 
paration and distribution to the competitors 
of a contour map on a scale to which they are 
not allowed to work appears to be a gratuitous 
creation of unnecessary labour. The same 
remark applies to the inclusion in the area of 
a district already developed which, although 
it will have to be taken into consideration by 
the competitors, is not properly plotted on the 
map, thus necessitating a separate survey by 
each competitor who wishes to do the thing 
thoroughly. 

In the absence of any definite regulations 
applying to town-planning competitions which 
would have justified the Institute in barring 
this one, it is satisfactory to see that it has not 
been allowed to pass without protest, and so 
to create a precedent difficult to overthrow. 

The question of definite regulations will no 
doubt be considered by the Competitions Com- 
mittee at their earliest opportunity, as the 
frequency of these competitions proves the 
question to be urgent. 
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Pending the evolution of the perfect town- 
planner who will combine in one personality 
every aspect of this many-sided subject, it 
appears to us imperative that an architect 
with special knowledge of the question should 
be eencerned in the assessing of such competi- 
tions. Such an arrangement would perhaps 
lead to a general acceptance of the jury system 
which, as we have frequently pointed out, is, 
in our opinion, pdb the most satisfactory 
one for competitions of every description. 


THE “TOWN PLANNING 
REVIEW.” 


Tue Town Planning Review for July is a 
valuable number which has a special interest 
for us, as, in addition to a notice of our recent 
competition for the Regent's Quadrant, in 
which the award of our Assessors is upheld, 
it contains an historical article on the origin 
and growth of Regent-street, profusely illus- 
trated by photographs showing the salient 
features still remaining, such as Waterloo- 
place and other parts before the present 
demolition was begun. Reproductions appear 
of old views, showing the colonnades in 
the Quadrant, St. George’s and St. Philip's 
Chapels, and parts of both the east and 
west sides of the street as originally 
designed ; also four views of recent buildings 
showing the street under process of modernisa- 
tion. The plan by Nash, dated 1814, differs 
in some respects from that actually carried out. 

The article touches upon the condition of 
London at this period and upon the scheme 
for the lay-out of Marylebone Park—now 
Regent's Park—which is really part of the 
same general scheme for the development of 
this district ; it throws an interesting light on 
the methods of the speculators of the period 
and on the general financial arrangements 
involved. It also gives information as to 
the other architects engaged on »riginal designs 
for buildings in Regent-street, such as Soane, 
Smirke, Burton, and Cockerell, and _ finally 
deals with the alterations made since 1828, 
from Pennethorne’s destruction of the colon- 
nade and the rebuilding of the Harmonic 
Institute down to the erection of the Piccadilly 
Hotel and the new Polytechnic. This article 
will, we imagine, have permanent value as 
placing on record the salient facts in a most 
interesting episode in the later development 
of London. 

In a short Editorial note on the present 
situation the opinion is expressed that, 
although it may be too late to consider the 
question of widening, it is not too late to 
limit the height of future buildings, and we 
certainly agree that this should be done. A 
suggestion is also made that, if painted stucco 
cannot be permitted, the use of Pentelicon 
marble, instead of Portland stone, might ensure 
those qualities of cleanliness, lightness, and 
durability which are desirable in a street of 
this character. 

A short article by Professor Adshead on 
Burton’s arch at Hyde Park-corner presents 
the opportunity to make a most interesting 
comparison between Burton’s original idea— 
as illustrated by the drawing he presented 
to the Institute—and the work as now finally 
completed by the addition of the quadriga 
recently erected. Whatever the merits of this 
quadriga may be, it is to be regretted that the 
scale and proportions of the original design 
could not be maintained. 

The Editor, Mr. Patrick Abercrombie, con- 
tributes the first part of what promises to be 
a complete study of the development of 
Brussels, illustrated by maps and by numerous 
views. The article is wide in its scope, and 
treats of the political and social development 
of the Belgian peoples, and refers to the 
European events which influenced the history 
of Flanders and Brabant, so throwing a light 
on the history of Brussels. The Napoleonic 
régime is particularly interesting, and the 
account of the manner in which the organic 
growth of the city has been retarded for 
political reasons points a moral which should 
be continually borne in mind. We shall look 
forward to the second part of this article 
with much interest. 

The series of articles by Professor Adshead 
on “The Decoration and Furnishing of the 
City” is continued by a further article on 
* Fountains.” This, like the previous articles, 
is very well illustrated by some charming 
examples. It is a pity, however, that so 
many of the views do not show more of the 
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surroundings—some of them do not even 

rmit us to realise the complete design of the 
ountains themselves—whereas it is surely 
the placing of the fountaias and their relation to 
their environment which is even more important 
than their features and detail. The series 
of “‘ Features of English Towns” is continued 
by No. 3, “The Porter Brook and Valley, 
Sheffield,” by Mr. A. H. Holland ; No. 4, “‘ The 
Market Place, St. Albans,” by Mr. A. E. Richard- 
son; and No. 5, “Church Row, Hampstead,” 
by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd. 

“Sheffield under the Town Planning Act, 
prefaced by an Historical Note,” is another 
careful and comprehensive study by Mr. 
Abercrombie which should be invaluable to 
all those who have to deal with problems of 
a similar character. 

“The Many-Tentacled Town” deals 
with the work of Emile Verhaeren, the 
poet of modern Flanders, who, says Mr. 
Abercrombie, “might be called the poet of 
town planning; the same state of affairs 
which drove Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree 
to write their Surveys of Poverty, which 
suggested to Mr. Howard’s mind the ideal of 
a garden city, and produced our Housing and 
Town Planning Act of 1909, inspired him to 
sing.” ‘The power of great ideas, fearlessly 
advocated in order to lead the energies of 
the city into the right channel; this is 
Verhaeren’s contention, and it explains the 
fascination which the modern city has for him, 
for he realises that all the energy is there— 
it only lacks direction.” 

Reviews of New Books and Magazines and 
a Chronicle of Passing Events complete a 
number which adds to the high reputation of 
the Town Planning Review. 


, 





CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


ANOTHER example of the lack 
Cottage Famine of cottage accommodation, and 
Scandal. of the difficulty of building 
cottages in conformity with 
the by-laws at rents in proportion to a labourer’s 
wages, is afforded by the compulsory closing 
of eight cottages at Shefford, in Bedfordshire. 
Four of the five families have been obliged to 
remove to Bedford, 10 miles away, and Arlesey, 
4 miles away, although their work is in 
Shefford, while one infirm woman has been 
taken to the workhouse infirmary, none of them 
being able to obtain suitable cottages. 


At Reigate, where the District 
A Disputed Council has been requested to 
Case. give further attention to an 
unfavourable report submitted 
by the Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, a meeting of the Council has been 
held, and the report severely criticised. It was 
decided to point out to the Local Government 
Board that in no case had it been found neces- 
sary to call the attention of the Council to the 
deficiency in the housing accommodation, that 
the figures given by the inspector appeared to 
be the minimum as regards wages and the 
maximum as regards rent, that, though rents 
might be higher than in some parts of the 
county, wages were higher also, and that after 
full consideration of all the circumstances they 
did not think it would be prudent to undertake 
the provision of accommodation for the working- 
classes. 


Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER, 

Improvement F.R.I.B.A., has been com- 
Scheme, missioned to prepare an im- 
City of Indore. provement scheme for the city 
of Indore, for the Maharajah 

Holkar. We understand that the difficulty at 
Indore, as in many other towns in India, 
is that in the growth of the city very con- 
gested and insanitary areas have been pro- 
duced, and the population is from time to time 
decimated by plague. It is hoped that by the 
carrying out of extensive improvements these 
defects will be remedied and obviated in the 


future. 
Tue Town Planning Com- 
The East mittee of the Birmingham 
Birmingham City Council has now com- 
Scheme. pleted their town-planning 
scheme for East Birmingham. 
They have adopted the principle of dividing 
the area into zones, with different building 
densities. The lowest limit was twelve houses 
to the acre, and the highest limit was eighteen 
houses to the acre. There was also an inter- 
mediate zone, which would give fifteen houses 
to the acre. In all cases the maximum number 
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of houses which could be built on an 
was twenty. They have inserted a «|ijse 4, 
keep etewiggte | under the control of the 
Corporation, and another clause ena)... the 
Corporation to make railway sidings in factor, 
areas, and to give the use of them to intendiny 
manufacturers on such terms as micht |, 
thought desirable. The Committers jaye 
obtained the sanction of the Council to an 
application to the Local Government Board 
for permission to prepare a scheme for North 
Yardley, and now proposed to ask the Council 
to sanction an - lication to prepare a separate 
scheme for Stechford, 


Fottowrne the amalgamation 

of Southport with Birkdale. 

Garden City, effected recently, a proycsal 

Southport. for a town-planning sehen: 

has been sanctioned by the 

Local Government Board. The new district 

will be about 3,000 acres in extent and will 

embrace the village of Ainsdale, which at 

present has no general sewerage system. \. 

the land is well situated on the coast and good 

railway facilities exist already, the new neigh- 

bourhood will prove attractive. It is not 
proposed to invite designs. 


© afea 


THE announcement that the 


A Limitto LEarl's Court authorities are 
the Size of considering the erection of the 
Buildings. largest hall in the world, with 


a roof span of over 300 ft., 
raises the question as to whether there is any 
ractical necessity for limiting the size of 
balidiens in a city. The area that any one 
building can occupy seems to be determined 
by the necessities of the traffic and by the need 
for free intercommunication between every 
part of the town. No building should cover 
so much ground as to cut off direct communica- 
tion unless, like a palace, it is of first-rate 
public importance, or, like a park, it has 
advantages in other directions which provide 
an adequate compensation for the loss ot 
convenience. The new London County Counci! 
Offices, with a length of over 500 ft., might be 
inconveniently large from the town-planning 
point of view were they not placed by the 
river, where no question of inter-communication 
arises, but, even so, they appear to approach the 
int in size at which the convenience of a single 
uilding ceases, even from its own point ot 
view. The bank of a river, where communica- 
tion from side to side is already rather restricted, 
seems the natural position for such buildings 
as require great length, but when they are piaced 
in districts where the traffic cannot be interfered 
with the treatment adopted at the Louvre ot 
taking the traffic through the ground floor ot 
the building appears to be the most practical 
expedient. We seem to need some definite 
pronouncement as to the distance between 
streets with reference both to the convenience 
of traffic and to the development of the «rea 
between them. 
In spite of the efforts of the 
Reconstruction professional journals to arouse 
of Our Streets. public interest in the appear 
ance of our streets, it is only 
with the help of tho daily Press that the lar. r 
public can be influenced, and be led to realise 
that the design of our cities really is a matter 
that vitally affects their health and happines-— 
to say nothing of their comfort or their pecuni''s 
interests. We are glad therefore to note tht 
the Westminster Gazette, in commenting on '' 
piecemeal way in which our streets are Tv 
structed, points out that :— 

“It seems a pity that in undertaking | 
schemes of this kind we have not that lar 
public supervision which is taken as a mat’ 
of course on the Continent. The new Fi 
street will be as great a medley of architect ira 
styles and disproportionate buildings as the : 
with most of the more prominent featu 
hidden behind huge advertisements. We do 
deal with our streets as a whole. Rather. 
are in danger of destroying the enlightened 
of the past.” 

This destruction of such comprehen 
schemes as the design for Regent-street ! 
saddest part of the whole business. It 
cannot yet rise to the height of treating | 
streets as a whole, let us at least respect |! 
work of those who could. If it is still se OOD 
to establish general regulations for the _ > 
London, at any rate it should be possible | 
make special regulations for the protection at 
such pieces of comprehensive designs a ~''" 
remain to us and to ensure that when rebut 
they shall be dealt with as a whole. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


tig CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
\ND * PEACEFUL PICKETING.” 


HE autumn meeting of the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce, following 
as it will the Trade Union Con- 
will be of especial interest, as 

resolutions will deal with 

matters connected with labour questions. 

In this connexion the report ; of a 

Committee appointed by the Liverpool 

Magistrates is worthy of attention, as it 

; a practical and moderate da ument 

relating to the ‘Trade Disputes Act. The 

suggestions it contains can only be penny eal 

‘sod here, but the recommendations are that 

the number of pickets engaged in “ peaceful 

ricketing” should be limited, that they 
should be distinguished by a badge or other 
neans of identification, that they should be 
duly authorised, that all reference to the 
house or residence of any workman should 

he deleted from sect. 2 of the Act, that a 

dear power of arrest should be given to _ 

police when any person 16 charged under 
wt, 7 of the Conspiracy and Protection of 

Property Act, 1875, or with a breach of any 

‘the limitations now suggested. 
These recommendations are the most 
practical we have yet seen, and their adop- 
tion would not seriously curtail the powers 
conferred by the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
but would secure those powers being exer- 
cised in a legitimate manner, instead of, as 
+ present is too often the case, solely for the 
purpose of intimidation. 

"As regards the first recommendation that 

the number of pickets should be limited, we 

may remind our readers that the late Home 

Secretary. Mr. Winston Churchill, in a 

circular to the Chief Constables, pointed out 

last year that in determining whether peace- 
ful picketing crossed the line into intimida- 
tion the number of pickets engaged was an 
element to be considered. If it was dispro- 
portionate, the protection of the Act would 

cease to apply (see the Builder, August 18, 

1911). In the rough and tumble of trade 

disputes, and often in the absence of an 

adequate police force, it is impossible to 
prove that the number of pickets engaged 
was excessive, as it is impracticable to dis- 

tinguish the pickets from members of a 

rowd. Thus a definition or limitation of the 
numbers beforehand is most desirable, and 
their identification is an absolute necessity. 

As regards the prohibition of picketing at 
s man’s house, thig raises a more difficult 

cause in the Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875, attendance to obtain or 
communicate information has been permitted 
taman's residence, 

With the extension of ‘ peaceful picket- 
ng” countenanced by the Trade Disputes Act, 
however, it can be argued that this privilege 
should be curtailed, since even the attend- 


gress, 


. ¥ 
many of the 


appears 


juestion, be 





ance Of a limited number of pickets at a 
house, where often women are left alone 
during the whole day or night, must be 
tainted y the element of intimidation, and 
n any the privacy of a man’s residence 
ould be spected, 

The w Report should be carefully read, 
aS it ns a well-reasoned recommenda- 
hon on the points considered, and affords 


1 most 


évislate 


BY-LAWS AS TO NEW 

STREETS AND BUILDINGS. 

' Cae (owing ecireular relating to by-laws 
Pi gh eets and buildings is being issued 
RB Distric! Councils by the Local Government 
Bry ® cross-headings are our own :— 
ates am cirected by the Local Government 
— ‘o inform you that they have had 
“sion to consider the question of by-laws 


mde under sect. 157 of the Public Health 


‘sonable basis upon which to 


Ae i8 s . ° " 

te 1815. in force in many districts in 

prewar ‘o their applicability to new forms of 
“ruction and new building materials. It 


Na also fy 
Some rural 
Y1aWs ex 


en alleged that, particularly in 
districts, the requirements of the 
*reise an unduly restrictive effect 


upon the erection cf small dwelling-houses. 
By-laws with respect to new streets and 
buildings are intended to operate in the 
interest of the inhabitants and to prescribe 
reasonable standards to which building 
development may fairly be called upon to 
conform with a view to securing stability, 
protection from fire, and healthy conditions, 
and it is obviously undesirable that the by- 
laws in any aiea should afford any ground for 
the suggestion that they are either un- 
necessarily restrictive or obsolete in character. 


New Methods of Construction. 

New methods of construction and design 
will almost inevitably demand periodical 
revision of by-laws. For example, the earlier 
forms of by-laws with respect to walls, 
which were framed with particular reference 
to brick construction and imposed restrictive 
conditions as to thickness and the use of 
materials, are inappropriate to types of con- 
struction now in use, such as building with 
hollow blocks or slabs of terra-cotta, concrete 
and the like material, reinforced brickwork, 
or reinforced concrete; and many of the 
older by-laws do not provide for hollow and 
half-timbered walls and steel or other framed 
walls hung with tiles, slates, etc., filled in 
where necessary with incombustible materials. 
Certair relaxations are now frequently intro- 
duced in connexion with wall construction 
where the use of piers is employed, and also 
in the thickness of the walls of outbuildings. 


Laying-Out Roads. 

Again, the ordinary clauses for the laying- 
out of roads do not permit some of the classes 
of roadway which have been designed in some 
“ garden cities,’ or the exceptional arrange- 
ments which are demanded in certain cases 
by the configuration of the ground. Local 
authorities have from time to time applied 
to the Board for approval of by-laws 
appropriave to such conditions or circum- 
stances. Other local authorities have obtained 
express statutory powers with similar objects 
in view, but there are many in whose districts 
by-laws have been in force practically unaltered 
over a long period of years, by-laws which 
were framed before the modern methods and 
materials came into vogue and which conse- 
quently are not so drawn as to allow or to 
regulate their use. It therefore behoves all 
local authorities from time to time to consider 
tne terms of the by-laws in force in their areas, 
so as to see that they are sufficient to meet 
present-day requirements. The Board will 
be: happy to render assistance to any 
authorities who may desire to modify their 
existing by-laws by referring them to clauses 
which have been embodied in series already 
adopted or by such other suggestions as may 
be practicabls. 


Modification of Stringent Codes. 

It is recognised that in many parts of the 
country, and particularly in rural areas, there 
is great need for better cottage accommoda- 
tion, and Rural District Councils should be 
careful to see that the requirements of their 
by-laws, whilst prescribing conditions 
essential to healih, are not such as to offer 
any impediment to the erection of suitable 
dwellings. There are some rural districts in 
which a code of by-laws based on the Board's 
original model series, which was drawn up 
with specia) reference to urban areas, 1s still 
in force. These codes are not only more 
stringent than the Board wéuld at the present 
day consider necessary in a rural area, but are 
not relieved by the relaxations and modifica- 
tions which have been embodied in the late=' 
model code for urban districts with a view 
not only of meeting special difficulties but of 
securing greater flexibility in the administra- 
ticn of the by-laws. The Councils of these 
districts should take the matter into early 
consideration and see whether a less exacting 
series of by-laws would not meet the reason- 
able requirements of their area. Tt has been 
felt that in areas altogether rural in character 
a restricted series would be more suitable, 
and in 1901 the Board compiled a model series 
of building by-laws for rural districts, which 
dealt only with such matters of sanitary 
importance as most need regulation and 


contiol. By-iaws based on this model have 
lo a considerable extent been adopted for 
these areas aud the Board believe that experi- 
ence in their working nas shown them to be 
generally suilicient to secure the observance 
of proper sanitary requirements. The Board 
have also tentatively framed for working 
a. ery & series intermediate in character 
etween the urban and rural model codes 
suitabie for rural areas which are beginning 
to assume urban characteristics. This series 
coutains the same clauses with respect to the 
level, width, and construction of new streets 
as the urban model, but includes only those 
ciauses concerning the structure of walls, 
foundations, roofs, and chimneys of new 
buildings which are the most important tor 
securing stability and the prevention of fires, 
and fo x an of health. It also contains 
a — clause partially exempting smal! 
dwellings, where sutticiently isolated, from 
the structural requirements relating to walls. 
Copies of the rural model or of the inter- 
mediate code will be furnished by the Board 
to the Council on application, and also draft 
forms in which the proposals of the Councii 
can be submitted.” 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN LONDON. 


Tue information given in the Times under 
the heading “Artesian Well in Aldwych” 
has induced Mr. W. Vaux Graham to write 
to our contemporary from the Athenewum Club 
the following note of warning :— 

“For years past there have existed in 
London a large number of artesian wells, 
many of which, but by no means all, have 
yielded a satisfactory supply of water. Since 
the establishment of the Metropolitan Water 
Board this number has been very largely 
increased, and there are the strongest possible 
indications that the draught upon these wells 
is becoming greater than the chalk will supply. 
In the early days of the artesian well in the 
London basin the water overflowed at the 
surface. So far is this from being the case 
at the present time that the standing level of 
the water is a considerable depth below the 
top of the chalk, or from 200 ft. to 300 it. 
from the surface of the ground, according to 
the position of the well. It has long been 
known that the chalk under London is re- 
plenished from the outcrop at a much slower 
rate than the water has been withdrawn. 
Before the recent increase in the number of 
wells the standing level of the water was 
falling at the rate of about one foot a vear. 
and it is now going down at a greatly 
accelerated rate. When it is remembered that 
the water beneath London is standing a great 
many feet, below sea level, it is evident that 
as the draught upon it increases there will arise 
a danger of brackish water from the Thames 
finding its way into the wells. 

In my judgment, a rude awakening awaits 
those who believe that an unlimited supply of 
pure water can be permanently obtained from 
the chalk under London.”’ 


SINGLE TAX ON SITE VALUES. 


A Memoranpum has been issued by Me 
H. Trustram Eve, F.S.L, dealing «ith part of 
the evidence given by the land values group 
of Members of Parliament before the Depart- 
mental Committee on Imperial and Local 
Taxation and the Valuation of the parish of 
Pavenham, Bedfordshire. Mr. Eve was a 
witness before the Court. The active members 
of. the group, he points out, are associated 
with the United Committee for the Taxation 
of Land Values, part of whose policy is that 
all rates and taxes, present and future, should 
be charged on land values, and they estimate 
the values on which the whole of Imperial and 
local expenditure—about 260,000,000/.—should 
he charged at 6,000,000,0007. Mr. Eve states 
that the real object of the United Committee 
is so to reduce the value of land by taxation 
that private rent may be abolished and State 
own all land without paying for it. He 
criticises the group’s evidence and denies that 
high rates mean high rents. 

Dealing with their proposal that a national 
site rate, say, of 3d. in the pound on site values 
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should be levied and distributed according 
to the needs of rural districts, he says that any 
sum over lsd. in the pound would cause a 
greater burden on agriculture. After quoting 
evidence given by members of the group, 
Mr. Eve remarks: “ The question of necessary 
technical knowledge and departure from town 
life to village life never seems to bother these 
enthusiasts."" He had made a valuation of the 
parish of Pavenham, omitting the Midland 
Railway main line running through it, to show 
the effect of the proposed tax of 3d. in the 
pound »on site values, and found that the 
occupiers or owners there would be called upon 
to make a new and additional contribution 
of over 3001. per annum to the Treasury. The 
rates at 4s. in the pound on buildings and 2s. 
in the pound on land produced approximately 
an equal sum, 8o that the burden of the parish 
would be doubled. Such a tax was estimated 
by its advocates to yield 30,000,000/., and as 
the ‘lreasury already made grants, etc., to the 
amount of 25,000,000/., Pavenham would receive 
in theory some part of the 5,000,000/., but he 
did not anticipate that the parish would be 
credited with larger sums than at present. 
Why, remarks Mr. Eve, the general taxpayer 
should benefit at the expense of Pavenham 
seemed a reversal of common sense and justice. 


THE TRADES’ TRAINING 
SCHOOLS, GREAT TITCH- 
FIELD-STREET, W. 

We have received the report of the judges on 
the work done at the Trades’ Training Schools 
of the Worshipful Companies of Carpenters, 
Joiners, Painter Stainers, Plasterers, Tylers, 
and Bricklayers, and Wheelwrights, at No. 153, 
Great Titchfield-street, W., and we have 
pleasure in calling attention to the good work 
of the Associated City Companies in their 
endeavour to improve the technique of each 
craft by instructing the men who actually 
earn their living by their labours therein. 
According to the report of the Chairman of the 
Schools’ Committee (Mr. vohn Willson, J.P.), 
no student is admitted unless actually engaged 
in the trade in which he seeks to perfect himself ; 
only bond-fide craftsmen are received, and then 
carefully trained. Many of the men who have 
availed themselves of the instruction are now 
occupying important and well-paid posts, and 
the number of students is still increasing. 
The judges have expressed general satisfaction 
with the work of the School, for the exhibition 
of which a room has been set apart at the 
Carpenters’ Hall. 

Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., the 
Director of the Schools, in reporting on the 
work done, mentions that the Schools were 
established nearly twenty years ago. The 
*‘aim throughout has been to raise the general 
standard of technique in the various crafts 
by educating the younger generation in the 
most practical methods of workmanship, and 
also to assist the craftsman out of the groove 
ot mere mechanism and fit him to do his work 
with intelligence and skill.” 

Particulars relating to all the classes for 
Session 1912-13 can be obtained at the Schools, 
153, Great Titchfield-street, W. 


PROPOSED GLASGOW BUILDING 
TRADES EXHIBITION. 


A meeting of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Builaing Trades Employers’ Council 
was held on Monday last week in the Secretary's 
Office, 204, St. Vincent-street. Mr. William H. 
Baxter, Chairman, presided. A report was 
submitted regarding the negotiations which 
had passed with the International Building 
Trades Exhibition Company in connexion 
with the proposal to hold a building traces 
exhibition in Glasyow in September, 1913. 
The Chairman expressed the opiaicn that the 
exhibition would stimulate the building trade 
in Glasgow and neighbourhood, and, being the 
first of the kind held in Glasgow, would be 
most interesting and instructive. 

The Secretary reported having communi- 
cated with the Secretaries of the Associations 
affiliated with the Council regarding the 
arrangements contemplated by Sect. 99 of the 
National Insurance Act, under which the Board 
of Trade undertake on behalf of employers 
the custody, stamping, distribution, ‘and 
exchange of contribution cards and unemploy- 
ment books. He also reported that he had 
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written to the Town Clerk regarding the con- 
tracts for the extension of Glasgow Municipal 
Buiidings, stating that they hoped the various 
contracts would be given out to separate 
contractors for each branch of work. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RENOVATION OF WEST PARISH CHURCH, GREENOCK. 

The renovation of the West Parish Church, 
Greenock, has now been completed. It com- 
prises generally the addition of a choir chancel 
and vestries, the reseating and redecoration of 
the old building, and the installation of a new 
»ipe organ. The work has been carried out 
foie the designs and under the supervision of 
Mr. John Keppie, F.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. 
Honeyman, Keppie, & Mackintosh, architects, 
Glasgow. 

HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, SOUTHPORT. 

This church, originally erected in 1837, is 
being rebuilt from the designs, published in 
the Builder, December 24, 1904, of Mr. 
Huon A. Matear, F.R.I.B.A. Services are held 
regularly in the new building, and it is ex- 
pected that the tower will be completed early 
next year, Messrs. John C. & Frank Woods, 
of Bolton, are the contractors, 


LANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM. 

A new wing has been added to Lancing 
College, near Shoreham, and will be formally 
opened on September 19. The architects are 
Messrs. Simpson & Ayrton, of London, and 
the contractors are Messrs. Trollope & Colls, 
also of London. Further extensions are to be 
carried out at the college, including a 70-ft. 
tower, dormitories, and studies. 

SHREWSBURY BRIDGE IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. H. Shelford Bidwell, M.Inst.C.E., held 
an inquiry at Shrewsbury on the 28th ult, on 
behalf of the Local Government Board concern- 
ing an application of the Shrewsbury Corpora- 
tion for sanction to a loan of 12,0001. to defray 
the cost of a scheme for widening the English 
Bridge. The scheme provides for an addi- 
tional width of 15 ft. 7 in. and slightly reduc-, 
ing the present gradient, which is one in 
sixteen. It is proposed to retain the main 
architectural feature of the bridge. 

SEWAGE FARM, COVENTRY. 

It is proposed to carry out an extension 
scheme at the Coventry Sewage Farm at an 
estimated cost of 35,8801. The Council have 
decided to adopt the scheme and to make 
application to borrow the sum required for the 
purpose. 





SEWAGE WORKS, BENTLEY. 

A Local Government Board inquiry was held 
recently with reference to the application of 
the local Council of Bentley for sanction to 
borrow 12,225/. for the construction of sewerage 
and sewage disposal works. The scheme has 
been prepared by Messrs. Balfour & Co., of 
Newcastle, and the inquiry was conducted 
by Mr. A. G. Drury, M.Inst.C.E., the Local 
Government Board Inspector. 


A NEW INFIRMARY IN LANCASHIRE. 

The Alder Hey Chronic Hospital, to contain 
1,000 beds, is in active progress, the cost, 
without equipment, being estimated at about 
100,000. Mr. Charles H. Lancaster, F.S.I., 
Surveyor and Valuer to the West Derby 
Guardians, is the architect, and the general 
contractors are Messrs, Horace Kelly & 
Brother, of Walton, Liverpool, 

EXTENSION OF GASWORKS, TIPTON. 

At a meeting of the Tipton District Council 
the following tenders were accepted for exten- 
sions to the gasworks:—Mr. J. E. Proberts, of 
Bilston, 4992., for the boiler-house; Messrs. 
R. J. Dempster, of Manchester, 4401., for the 
scrubber, and 235/. for the engine and ex- 
hauster; West’s Gas Improvements Company, 
of Manchester, 9,700/. for the vertical retorts. 
The Council also accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Thompson & Farley, of Kidderminster, 
of 5,696/., for a sewage disposal scheme. 

INSTITUTE, KIRBYMOORSIDE. 

The foundation-stone has just been laid of a 
new church institute at Kirbymoorside. The 
cost of the new institute is 1,600/.; the plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Temple Moore, of 
London, and the construction of the building 
has been let by contract to Messrs. Rickaby & 
Sons, of Kirbymoorside. The building ia to 
be:a two-story one, and the ground floor 
will comprise a billiard-room, cloakrooms, a 
kitchen, and caretaker’s apartments, while the 
first floor will be devo to the purposes of 
one spacious hall for meetings, etc. 


MEASLES PAVILION, DUNDEE. 

A measles pavilion with an administrative 
block for further extensions at King’s Cross 
Hospital is to be erected, the total outlay being 
over. 12,000. At a meeting of the Public 
Health Committee, the City Engineer (Mr. 
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James Thomson) reported that on ; 
the lowest tenders opened at ti). prey 
meeting, the cost of the respective |... ks pi 
buildings was as follows :—Meas!-. a 
for forty beds, 5,293/. ; discharge |)! k 239)" 
administrative block, 4,0471.; kitei. block. 
-; corridor, 922/.; and tunnels {+ pipes. 
380L.——a total of 11,838. If the het 
pavilion were constructed with tiniw- w,)" 
covered with corugated iron, the cox 
reduced by 1,500/., while the cheaper 
construction would result in) modifi: 
the method of construction. 
sa gee re DENING-HALL, WILLINGTON Qvay 
A dining-hall, capable of seating 400 person. 
has been erected by Messrs. R. Hood, eae 
& Son for the benefit of the workers in their 
rope factory at Willington Quay. Tho con. 
tractor is Mr. J. McHarg, and the architec 
Mr. Edward Cratney, of Wallsend. 


basis of 


walls 
would be 
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TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Mr. A, J. Lacey 
architect, Norwich, the ‘‘ Boyle” system oi 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle's latest 
— “‘air-pump ” ventilators and air-inlets. 

as been applied to Holy Trinity Church. 
Norwich. § 

Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., of 17 and 
18, Upper Thames-street, E.C., and Excelsior 
Works, Hatcham, 8.E., have recently supplied 
one of their D. O. Boyd's hygiastic’ grates t. 
the New Malden East Special Subjects Schoo! 
for the Surrey Education Committee. They are 
also supplying three of their D. 0. Bove’s 
hygiastic independent stoves to St. Mark's 
School, Reigate, for the same Committee 

Messrs. Brown & Backhouse are installing a 
passenger lift in the Town Hall, Liverpool. 

The St. Paul’s Schools and Institute, New 
pt are being ventilated by means of Shor 
and’s patent exhaust roof ventilators, suppli: 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF APPRENTICESHIP. 

The Council's Report for 1911 sets forth that 
during the twelve months 198 boys and thirty 
two girls were bound in apprenticeship under 
indentures, and that the numbers would have 
been much larger if the Institution had funds 
wherefrom to make grants in payment of 
premiums, or by way of supplementing wages 
when they are low. In 1911 117 apprentices 
completed their indentures, and nearly all 
remained in the employment of the masters to 
whom they had been apprenticed. In_ the 
interval, May, 1905—December 31 last, 1,23( 
apprentices were bound to masters in various 
trades. 

NEW PAVING IN HOLBORN 

Norwegian granite blocks are being laid in 
High Holborn in place of the asphalt road 
surface. This return to the older material has 
been brought about partly by the general use 
of rubber tyres on vehicles. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALpERSHOT.—Theatre, Station-road, for the 
Aldershot Picture Palace Company, Lid. | 
Ashton-on-Ribble.—Erection of St. Andrews 
Church; Messrs. T, Croft & Sons, builders, 
Ashton-on-Ribble. 

Barmouth.—Alterations to school; Architect, 
Merioneth County Council, Portmadoe. 

Barry (Glam).—Drill hall; Messrs. Feather & 
Wilson, architects, Queen-street, Cardiff. 
Belfast. — Prudential offices, Wellincton- 
lace: Mr. P. Waterhouse, architect, >'pie 
nn-buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 
Bingley.—Alterations to schooi; Mr. H. 
Bottomley, Surveyor, Urban District Counc 
Offices, Bingley. 
Birmingham.— Premises for Mr. Jv! 
Wright, gas-stove manufacturer; Mr. \\. 1I. 
Gibbs, builder, King’s Heath, Birming!'!". 
Theatre, King’s Heath; Mr. F. Reyn ics. 
architect, 7, Waterloo-street, Birming:™. 
Theatre, Small Heath; Messrs. Hipk 
Stephens, architects, Martineau-street, ||" 
mingham. Premises for Messrs, Lambour'’ ‘ 
Co., jewellery manufacturers; Messrs. Bar’ 
& Son, builders, Ryland-street, Birming):'" 
Theatre Royal, Aston; Messrs, Garlic & 
Son, builders, 39, Chain-walk, Lozells, [ir- 
mingham. Shops, Solihull; Mr. P. © % 
builder, Grove-lane, Handsworth. Warehou: 
Messrs. J. Dallow & Son, builders, Blackhea a. 
Birmingham. Extensions to All Beinte 
Church, King’s Heath; Messrs. A. Harriso + 
Cox, architects, oo a RN eo 
Broadway.—School; Mr. A. W. Priestc’ 
County Council Offices, Worcester. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contra’. 
etc., on another page. 
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School on site opposite St. 


Cleethorpes 


or ad: il. Grant Lindsey 
op groad, 3 r : . 4 5 
ono Council Offices, Lincoln. 
Crich.—Alterations, etc., to St. Mary's 


+h, for the Vicar. | ; : 
Buildings in connexion with the 


‘Yrombie , 

sdmiralty’s Explosive Works; Messrs. R. 
sa & Son, builders, 25, Greenside-place, 
Edinburgh. 


Daventry .~ Additions to isolation hospital 
2000.); Mr. J. B. Williams, Surveyor, Town 
Hall. 
Dewsbury 
W. Hanstock 
ad, Batley. 
Schools (3,5002.), for the 
Covernors, Dewsbury. 

" Eastbourne. The following plans have been 
assed :—Three houses, Vine’s-mews, for Mr. 
Collier; Mr. A. A. Oakden, architect. Four 
uses, Ringwood-road; Mr. W. R. Box, archi- 
vot: Mr. W. Llewellyn, builder. Five houses, 
Seaford-road ; Mr. William Hookham, 
uilder. Addition to the Hydro Hotel, Mount 
ad, for the Eastbourne Hydro Hotel Com- 
pany; Mr. J. W. Woolnough, architect. 
Falkirk.—Additions to bakery, Dalderse 
avenue (2,0001.), for the Bainsford and Graham. 
on Co-operative Baking Society. 
Golear.—Additions to Holme Mills for 
Messrs. Lockwood & Son, woollen manufac 
turers. 

Great Harwood.—Church and presbytery; 
Vicar. St. Wulston’s, Rishton-street, Great 
Harwood 

(reat Yarmouth.—Plans have been passed as 
follows: —Rebuilding premises, St. Peter’s-row 
Kast. for Mr. De Haaff; warehouse, etc., Row 


-Additions to infirmary; Messrs. 
& Son, architects, Branch- 
Enlargement of Wheelwrights’ 
Endowed Schoo! 


t. for Messrs Palmers; and three houses, 
(Granville and Century-roads, for Mr. C 
Church 


Guardbridge.—Extensions to mills for the 
Guardbridge Paper Company, Ltd. 

Huish (near Yeovil).—Additions to St 
\ndrew’s Church (160 extra places) for the 
Vicar 

Kearsley.—Extensions to mills for Messrs. 
R Fletcher & Sons. 

Kenmare.—Carnegie library (1,337/.); Mr. J 
Kelly, builder, Castlerea. 

Kilbirnie—School between Kilbirnie and 
Glengarnock (400 places); Messrs. H. & D. 
Barclay, architecta, 245, St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow 

Kilgarvan.—Residence for Medical Officer 
(1,0502.); Messrs. Duggan Brothers, builders, 
Pheenix-street, Cork. 

Macelestield.—Alterations to St. George's 
School (3,000/.): Mr. F. R. Oldfield, Town 
Hall, Macclesfield. 

Mundesley.—Restoration of All Saints’ 
Church Mesers, Lacey & Upcher, Upper 
King-street. Norwich. 

Nechells —Electricity station; Mr. R. A. 
a City Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, 
tirmingham. 

New Delaval.—Alterations and additions to 
school for the Seaton Delaval Coal Company, 
Exchange-buildings, Newcastle. 

New Kyo.—Swimming-baths; Mr. Thomas 
Welch, care of the Trustees of the Miners’ 
Hall, New Kyo. 

Nuneaton.—Additions at Abbey Mills, 
Rottrill-street, for Messrs. Hall & Phillips, 
Ltd, hat manufacturers. 

Penybx vr.School: Mr. V. Morgan, archi- 
tect, Spilman-street, Carmarthen. 

Pinvin (Pershore).—Houses; Messrs. Dicks & 
Waldon, Evesham, Worcestershire 
Purleich (Essex).—School; Mr. F. Whitmore, 
irchitect, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

, Reddit h.—Cookery school (1,7002.); Mr. V. 
Rowe, architect, Foregate-street, Worcester. 

Rowtenstall—Eleven houses; Mr. W. Ash- 


worth, builder, Burnley-road, Waterfoot. 

Ryhope.—Couneil offices (1,420/.); Mr. J. 
Huntl builder, care of the Town Clerk, 
Parish Council Offices, Ryhope. 

Salfe -Erection of wall to embayment to 
sonal, | pit for coal conveyor at Electricity 
Yorks, Frederick-road (1,1571.); Messrs. J. 
Gerrar! & Sons, Ltd.. builders, Swinton 


Plans have been passed for alterations and 
*xtens' ns to the Bay Horse Inn, 119, Ordsall- 
‘ane, and to works, Leigh-street. 

Sha: w.—Extensions, etc., to St. Andrew's 
Church (1,2002.), for th Vicar. 

_ Southampton, — School, King Edward- 
Hall ; Mr. J. A. Crowther, Engineer, Town 
‘ Staffs —Drill halls at Handsworth and Lich- 
held: Mr. CG. Cowlishaw, architect, Stafford- 


street, Hanley. 
pew ansea.— Extensions to works (100.000/.) for 
Lig Cwmfelin Steel and Tin Plate Company, 
td., Carmarthen-road, Swansea. 
M omastown.—Forty-four houses (9,9457.) : 
hye, lesa: builder, Cefn, Glam. 
vag tuStall.—Fire-station ; Mr. T. Young, Sur- 
Wh, . Rural District Offices, Sunderland. —__ 
tecr itefield.—School; Mr. R. Littler, archi- 
Wi Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 

ilts—Schools, Idmiston and Rodbourne 
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Cheney; Mr. J. G. 
Trowbridge. 
Wolverhampton.—Metropolitan Bank pre- 
mises, Lichfield-street ; tog Cossins, Pea- 
cock, & Bewlay, architects, Colmore-row, Bir- 
mingham; Mr. T. Elvins, builder, Naden-road, 
Scho, Birmingham. Nursing home; Messrs. 
T. & 8. Ham, builders, 31 and 32, Mander- 
street. Rebuilding and enlargement of bank 
for the National Provincial Bank, Ltd, 
Yateley (Hants).—School; Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
The Castle, Winchester. : 


—---}se-— 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Tottenham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. J. W. S. Appleton, additions to 
No. 141, Northumberland Park; Messrs 
Goodall & Son, alterations to White Hart 
yublic-house, High-road; the Cedes Electric 

raction Company, conversion of the Stamford 
Hill Skating Rink, High-road, into mor 
assembly; Mr. T. Stevens, two houses and 
shops, High-road; the Metropolitan Electric 
Tramways, garage at High Cross. 

Watford.—Plans submitted by Messrs. 
Dickinson & Co, have been passed for exten 
sions at their Croxley Mills. 


——_-+--— -— 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Powell, 


County Hall, 


Building Materials, Brazil. 

The Diario Official of July 283 publishes 
decree No. 9,683, opening in favour of the 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs a credit of 
404,272 milreis (about 27,000/.) for the purpose 
of completing the erection of a building in 
tended for a postal-telegraph office in Porto 
Alegre, State of Rio Grande do Sul. 


Building, etc., Russia (Poland). 

The following information is from the report 
by H.M. Consul at Warsaw (Mr. C. Clive 
Bayley) on the trade of Poland and Grodno 
in 1911, which will shortly be issued :— 
Though the number of houses built or re- 
paired in Warsaw itself declined from 1,645 
in 1910 to 1,425 in 1911, there was a consider- 
able increase in building activity in provincial 
towns and in the country. High rents and 
the increased cost of living are gradually 
driving the less well-to-do classes to live in 
small country places in the neighbourhood of 
Warsaw, especially such as are served by the 
principal lines of railways, and in consequence 
there has been an abnormal development 
such villages into small towns. This change 
has. to a great extent, been assisted by the 
fact that no extension of Warsaw beyond its 
limited boundaries has been possible in conse 
quence of the refusal of the military authorities 
to allow anv substantial buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the fortifications. In August, 
1911, this prohibition was, to a great extent. 
withdrawn. and the near future should open 
up possibilities for the sale of British building 
material in the new areas of construction. 
which will have now been made available. 
Much will depend on the extension of the 
present system of tramways to these new 
suburbs. and the improvement of the service 
of the light railwavs which exist on both sides 
of the Vistula. Here again British capital 
might be used with every prospect of satis- 
factory returns. The improved building 
standard is still making great headway: iron 
construction has made considerable advance 
and so-called fireproof buildings are the only 
type now sanctioned. This naturally creates a 
demand for fireproofing materials, which is 
worthy of attention from British manufac 
turers. 


—_— = 
i il 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


ee 


17.742 of 1911.—Albert David Le Croissette : 
Draught-excluding doors. 

17.757 of 1911.—John Henry Faulkner: Door 
fasteners and the like. ms 

17,802 of 1911.—Clara Hedwig Martini: Ap- 
paratus for regulating the temperature of rooms 
heated by central heating plants. 

18.384 of 1911.—William Calway (Director of 
the Building and States Development Com- 
pany, Ltd.): Building of concrete, cement, and 
ike walls. 

9,906 of 1911—James Henderson: Ball- 
cocks for cisterns and water-tans. 

93.537 of 1911.—John Thomas Johnson: Tile 
ashguards, curbs, or fenders for fireplaces. 

24.089 of gor aa Richard Abrey: 

Tater taps and valves. : 
wr 001 of 1911.—George Eagle: Theodolites. 

9.687 of 1912—William Burrow Shorland : 
Handles and their fittings for doors or the like. 








aa a aT ° . ns 

* All these applications are in th» etage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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3,841 of 1912 —Thwmas Ashby: Apparatus for 
cleansing sewers, drains, and the like. 

4,072 of 1912-—-Alfred Ernest Wheeler and 
Charles Hawkes Ridley: Systems of hot-water 
circulation. 

5,405 of 1912—Roland Kramer and Carl 
Kramer: Means for securing brackets for 
curtain poles and the like to walls. 


8,055 of 1912—William Clark and John 
Paterson Andrew (Andrew Clark & Co.): 
Platform ladders. 

9.542 of 1912—William Henry Lloyd: 


Mounting of water-closet bowls. 
11,950 of 1912—August Straub: 


devic € 


Flushing 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

9,835 of 1911.—George Naklik: Cowls. 

This relates to chimney and ventilating shaft 
cowls having conical wind-catching and win 
outlet pipes, in the latter of which a cone is 
fixed, which are aranged so that a reinforced 
current of air is conducted over the smoke 
outlet, in a direction parallel to its mouth 
The rotary head A contains the conical wind 
inlet and outlet pipes f/, g respectively, their 
narrow ends being held in the ring-like portion 
of the spindle e¢ on which the head turns. The 














9,835 of 1911. 


wind-outlet pipe g projects beyond the mouth 
of the shaft a, and its walls are so inclined 
that, if prolonged, they would encounter the 
edge of the head A. These supposed prolonga 
tions z, y form the surface of the smoke- 
escape opening, over which, by the aid of the 
cone J, a current of air passes in a direction 
parallel to that of the surface, so exerting a 
suction action. The cone / is adjustable in 
the pipe g to vary the suction action. A clean- 
ing door } is provided in the shaft a. 


——+--—__- 
OBITUARY. 
Mr. R. C. Jones. 


Mr. Richard Cornewall Jones, who died on 
August 25 at the advanced age of seventv- 
six, at 113, Selsdon-road, Croydon, was for 
many years a resident of Ryde, where Swan- 
more Church and a house in West-street. 
close to the Parish Church, were erected 
from his designs. He superintended the 
construction of the spire of the Parish Church 
at Ryde, said to be a copy of the one at 
Oxford. A fine peal of eight bells is in that 


steeple. 
Mr. J. Baker. 

Mr. John Baker, ecclesiastical carver, who 
was well known in Beverley because of the 
work he carried out at the Minster during 
the past twenty years, passed away at his home 
in London recently. Among Mr. Baker's chief 
works were the carvings in the Lady Chapel. 
St. Albans Abbey; the west front of Hereford 
Cathedral, Selby Abbey restoration, and the 
new south transept, Selby; Sledmere Church 
and Sledmere Cross, Dublin Cathedral restora- 
tion, Armagh Cathedral, St. Peter's Church, 
Belfast; Tewkesbury Abbey, Southwark Cathe- 
dral, St. John’s Gate, London; and Ripon 
Cathedral and Macclesfield Parish Church, 
Wrexham Parish Church, and at Beverley 
Minster, where his work included the restora- 
tion of the grotesques on the arcading in the 
interior at the north side, and a great deal 
of other carving, both interior and exterior. 
He was sixty-five years of age. 
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Business Premises, Norwich. 
Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, Architects. 
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BUSINESS PREMISES AT 
NORWICH. 

THESE premises have heen erected recently 
in Norwich for Messrs. Coleman & Co., Ltd., 
manufacturers of Wincarnis, and for Messrs, 
Morgan Bros., boot and shoe manufacturers. 

The new offices for Wincarnis include, on the 
ground floor, a large waiting hall, general office 
with accommodation for forty clerks, and three 
private offices for the management, and also 
accommodation for an attendant, strong-room, 
cloak-room, ete. The first floor is entirely taken 
up by the board-room and directors’ rooms, and 
on the second floor are the attendants’ living- 
rooms, 

rhe original offices on the ground floor at the 
back of the new building have been adapted to 
accommodate twenty girl clerks, 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Anderson & Son, of Norwich, and the reinforced 
concrete flats with supporting beams were 
carried out by Messrs. Bradford & Co., of 
Home rton, London, and are covered with 
Limmer 8 asphalt, 

The heating of the whole of the offices was 
carricd out by the Brightside Engineering Com- 
pany, and is by hot water from a calorifier 
supplied with steam from the works boilers. 

Upen fireplaces are also provided in all the 
rooms, and in the general offices is fixed a Shore- 
“anc's green faience double central stove. 

_-Se main staircase and the screens in the 
— ‘nce-hall are a combination of white enamel 
_ rk and oak polished with beeswax, 
 {roat counter and desks being in mahogany 
polished to a dark rosewood colour. 
Ph _ Walls throughout the building are 
sr ed in a cream colour with ivory-white 
a4 s and fibrous plaster enrichment, and 
~: he ird-room walls are panelled with Carton 
ie - enrichment, this work being carried out 
. ssrs. W. G. Crotch & Son, of Norwich. 
masonry on the street elevation is of 
‘er stone, and is the work of Mr. Edward 

', and the carving is by Mr. Hubert Miller, 

i of Norwich. 

© adjoining building of Messrs. Morgan 
of has an entirely new frontage to the street, 
the satan Sag to ae Witeraeas eae hr 
us the e as the Wincarnis offices 

anaes Gill & Son, of Norwich. ” 
sd litton te this factory to the north is a further 
dian uae Wincarnis works, which comprises a 
of vein ock for two vans and a packing floor 
he rei concrete with a north-lighted roof 
the pear and Simplex glazing. The cost of 

u 4 without their equipment was 
) 7 
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Business Premises, Norwich. 


Mesars. Morgan & Buckingbam, Architects. 


VILLAGE HALL, TOYS HILL. 


Toys Hurt isa small hamlet between Wester- 
ham and Sevenoaks. There being no church 
the back portion of the platform is separated 
from the rest by a movable screen, the part 
behind the screen being consecrated so that the 
hall can be used for religious services. When 
the screen is pulled across the chancel portion 
the hall is available for all the usual secular 
purposes of a village hall. It is quite simply 
built of local brick covered with rough plaster, 
the roof covered with Dutch pantiles, the lower 
portion with Westerham plain tiles. The roof 
is constructed of pitch-pine left from the tool. 
The panelling is of oak Jet from tool, and was 
presented by Mr. Owen Fleming as a memorial 
to his late wife. The clock was presented by 
the villagers, also in memory of the late Mrs. 
Fleming. The cast lead panel round the clock 
and the clock face were designed by the archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Algernon Hallam. The model 
for the panel was made by Mr. Gelleck, sculptor. 
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The builder was Mr. John Capel, of Toys Hill 
who, together with his foreman, Mr. Horace 
Bunhell, took great interest in the work. The 
flight of external steps are in dull red local 
bricks. The heating is by Messrs. Strode & Co 
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BOOKS. 


Memorials of Old Nottirxghamshire. Edited by 
Everarp L. Gvitrorp, M.A. Illustrated. 
(London : George Allen & Co., Ltd., Rathbone- 
place, W. Demy 8vo. 15s. net.) 

Tis volume consists of a collection of fifteen 

essays, all of interest and some of special architec- 

tural value. The Editor's two contributions, an 
opening chapter on “ Historical Nottingham- 
shire,’ and “ The Civil War in Nottinghamshire,” 
and other essays in the book give point to the 
following paragraph from the Preface :—‘“* The 
present Editor has tried to choose his subjects 
from a field as varied as‘ possible, and he 




















[ Photo. by W. H. Drake. 


Village Hall, Toys Hill, Kent. 
Mr. J. Algernon Hallam, Architect. 
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Photo, by W. H. Drake. 


Village Hall, Toys Hill, Kent. 


Mr. J. Algernon Hallam, Architect. 


ventures to think that papers will be found here 
which will be welcome both on account of the 
matter to be found in them and because of the 
novelty of the subject.” Those who read the 
articles already mentioned, and others on 
‘‘ Nottinghamshire Poets,” ‘‘The Forest of 
Sherwood,” “ The Ancient and Modern Trent,” 
* Nottingham,” ‘‘ Southwell,” ‘“‘The Notting- 
ham Mint,” *‘ The Clockmakers of Newark-on- 
Trent,” will, we believe, endorse this remark ; 
but architectural readers will be more directly 
interested in the following chapters :—** The 
Medieval Church Architecture of Nottingham- 
shire,’ by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, 
M.A., F.S.A.; “ Newstead Priory and the 
Religious Houses of Nottinghamshire,” by the 
Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. ; ‘* Wollaton 
Hall,” by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A.; “ Roods, 
Screens, and Lofts in Nottinghamshire,” by 
Mr. Aymer Vallance, F.S.A.; “ Nottingham- 
shire Spires,’ by Mr. H. Gill; and ‘* Low 
Side Windows of Nottinghamshire,” by the 
Same writer, in which some suggestive con- 
clusions are arrived at. ‘“ A systematic survey 
of all the low side windows in the county 
has led me,” says the author, “to the con- 
clusion that they were not all made for one 
and the same purpose.” As to the openings 
which were originally fitted with an oak shutter 
as distinct from those that were rebated for glass, 
the author is of opinion that they were made for 
the purpose of ringing the sacring béll, while the 
glazed openings were intended simply to give 
light. Both-Mr. Gill’s chapters are well illus- 
trated, a remark which applies to the able 
articles by Mr. Vallance on ‘“ Roods, Screens, 
and Lofts,” and “‘ Medieval Church Architec- 
ture’ by Mr. Hamilton Thompson. The whole 
volume is of considerable interest, and it should 
find many readers. 


The Country Gentleman’s Estate Book, 1912. 
Edited and compiled by WrLt1aAm BRooMHALL. 
(London: The County Gentlemen’s Associa- 
tion, Ltd., 24 and 25, St. James’s-street, W.C.) 

Tre Estate Book, to give this work its short 

title, has this yea: reached its decennial issue, 


and we believe the present volume will prove 
of equal interest and usefulness to any that 
have preceded it. It contains much useful 
information on estate law, forestry, farming. 
gardening, and especially, from our point of 
view, on estate management and work. In- 
cluded in the volume are articles or notes on: 
* Bungalows,” by Mr. W. J. Chambers, 
F.R.1.B.A.; ‘“ Defects in Buildings and their 
Effect on Valuation,” by Mr. H. Griffiths, 
A.R.LB.A.; “Garden Cities at Home and 
Abroad,” by Mr. Georges Benoit-Levy; and 
notes, reports, etc., of considerable interest. 
The volume is well arranged and edited. 


——r->-o——_ 


PHASES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


Tre following is a paper by Mr. Lloyd 
Warren, read on the dccasion of the Forty- 
fifth Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects at Washington, and 
taken from the Proceedings of the—Con- 
vention published by the Board of Directors 
of the Institute (Mr. Glenn Brown, editor) :— 

“Hew interesting it would be could we 
follow the phases of architectural training 
through the Middle Ages! How inspiring it 
would be to us, who seek to perfect this 
training at the present day, if we knew the 
infiuences which raise the art from the crude 
barrel-vault and block capital of the early 
Romanesque to the tenuous stone construction 
and the florid carving of Troyes and Notre 
Dame de Brou! 

Nothing, however, is left to give us a hint 
as to how the science of the builders was 
transmitted from generation to generation 
in those days. The medieval master-builder 
has passed away and has taken his secret 
with him; scarcely a document has remained, 
and nothing to inform us_of his educational 
system. ‘The builders before the Renaissance 
were a vast secret association, living and 
working apart from the rest of the world; 
migrating in companies when one cathedral 
was finished to the site of another which was 
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beginning, guarding their secrets je. \0.| 


mystic and tenebrous as was the aye es H 
they lived, and with that age they melted 
away before the brilliant rays’ oj i), 
Reformation and the Renaissance. 

Then came the age of the despois, the 
literati, and the precious, the pagan \, ship 
of the purely beautiful, which thrust cide 


the expression of construction as a {hine 
inelegant and barbarous, and summon) the 
artist of pure form to build its temple. 
Afneas Sylvius and Filippo Strozzi thus 
called for the services of the seu!ptors 
Rossellino and Benedetto da Majano, and for 
nearly a century after only sculptors and 

painters occupy themselves with the design 
of monumental edifices, then Palladio and 
Serlio codify the science of building design iy 
such a way as to put its technique within 
reach even of the inartistic constructor; un 

fold, as it were, by machinery the secrets 
of the artists’ magic of form and proportion, 
and create that < be of architectural educa 

tion which with little change has come down 
to the present day. 

Thus we may describe these phases from 
the time of the downfall of Rome, traditional! 
through the Middle Ages, purely artist: 
through the Renaissance, and codified or 
systematised thereafter. 

That this last phase still exists in Europe 
[ believe, but in this country we are rapidly 
developing a new one, which we cannot but 
recognise, and that is, that of intensive 
specialisation. The elements which now 
enter into the profession of architecture are 
eo vastly complex that it is virtually im 
possible for one man to master them all 
think of them for a moment. Is it only 
necessary that one be a man of general cul 
ture, a man of affairs, and a gentleman for 
the public to hasten automatically to one’s 
office? If we would not have important 
work slip through our fingers we must be 
so eminently men of affairs that affairs must 


ania i ee 


(Continued on page 292.) 
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Village Hall, Toys Hill, Kent. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 

advertised in this number; Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such ag: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


September 9. — Chorley.---ScHoot.—The Chor- 
ley Education Committee invite designs for 
Council school for ebout 600 children. See 
advertisement in issue of July 12. Premiums 
30l., 204., and 104. Deposit, 2/ 2s. 

SepremBern 30.—Dublin.—Owivexsity COLLEGE : 
New Buiupmes.—Limited to architects in Ilre- 
land. Assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A. 

SepremBern 30.— -—ScHOOL, etTc.—The 
Lianelly Education Commuttee invite competitive 
designs and esti achool b and 
domestic subjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 
Assessor, Mr. G. E, Halliday, F.R1I.K.A. See 
advertisement in issue of August 2 for further 
particulars. % 

Ocroser 14.—Balham.—Swimaminc Baru.— 
The Wandeworth B.C. invite designs for a 
Public Swimming Bath. See advertisement in 
issue of August 16 for further particulars. 

Ocroser 29.—Glasgow.—Desicns ror Exren- 
sion of MuwyiciPan Burtpines.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architecte to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
be selected to submit complete drawings in final 
competition. _See advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 1/1. 1s 

Octoser 31. — Muddersfield.- Town Ptan- 
sING.—The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiume 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
posit of 21. 2s. See vertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars. 
* Ocroser 31. — LDlandadno. — Lanpscape 
Garpexina.-The Llandudno _U.D.C. invite 
designs for laying-out land adjoining the Happy 
Valley, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

NovemMBeR 1.—Ottawa.—Moncument TO KING 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch modele in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (eee p. 174, August 9). 

December 1.—Bulgaria.—Derstons ror a Roya. 
Palace anp Law Covurts.—Particulare from the 
Commercia] Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
i qBasinghal -etreet, E.C. (see p. 173, 

ugust ¥). 

Decemsrr 2—Carlisle.—Scuoot BUrILpines, 
'C.—-Particulars from the City Surveyor, 386, 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

Feprvary 1, 1913. -—- Rangoon. — MUNIcrPa 
BUILDINGS. - -The Committee of the Miunicipality 
of Rangoon invite designe for the new Municipal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1001. 
respectively for first, #econd, and third. See 
advertisement in August 2 amd 30 for further 
particulars. 

No Date.—Doncaster.—Swiuminc Batu, erc., 
rok Yorksuixe INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear.—Pre- 
mums, 501. Information from Mr. B. D. Crouch, 
6, Hallgate, Doncaster, 

No Dats. —Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
Trantya € OLLEGR.— Limited to firms, named 
in“ Competition News,” Dece Oe 1, page 635. 
pre Dart. — Motherwell.—Hien Scnoo..—Dr. 

urnet, assessor. Premiums 5012., 301., and 201. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
wwraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
may Wes, Of those willing to submit tenders, 


,; ume °R 7.—@ilerux.—-ALTeRaTIONsS.—Altera- 
Jong to ‘arm buildings at Gilerux. Plans and 





‘becifica: ons with Mr. J. Henney, architect, eur- 
‘i ‘ civil engineer, Maryport 


const, & 7--Meighley.—Buitpines.—For the 
= Tuc on of temporary office buildings at the 
Stanher, . BeW Lower Laithes reservoir works 
Stanbur: near Haworth. Plans seen, and 
the F.. 0@) form of tender, and schedule from 
Town ty fet, Mr. M. Barnett, M:Inst.C.E., 
yo . Keighley. 
the en eeR Te Regis.— Dwe.iics.—For 
block. “G2 Of eight workmen’s dwellings in 
B.. (our. Plans and specifications at the 
Ge Surveyor’s Office. Deposit of 11. 18.. 

of SER 7.—Kaynton.—Suep, erc.—Erection 
leone ome wegeon shed and quarters at Lynton 
Royal cut. of No. 1 Heavy Battery Devonshire 
Roya ‘arrison Artillery. Plans and specifica- 
Son, 4 Rory bas Fapptues, trom . Ellis, 

, ~ Dowden, Obey i . 
Bedford chambers, oo tects roetdramsns 





Septemper 9.—Bargoed.—Pnemises.—For erec- 
tion of shop premises in High-street. Plans and 
specification seen, and particulars from Mr. G 
Kenshole, M.S.A., Station-road, Bargoed. 

Sepremser 9.—Kenilworth.—Lopaez, etc.—For 
the erection of lodge, chapel, etc., in connexion 
with proposed new cemetery. Plans and specifi- 
cations seen, and quantities, on deposit of 3/1. 3s., 
from Mr. Sholto Douglas, C.E., Architect and 
Surveyor. to the Council, Council Offices, 
Kenilworth. 

SerremMsBer 9.--Maryport.—-A.Lrerations.—For 
alterations to branch shop, Grassiot, for the 
Maryport Cooperative Industrial Society, Ltd 
Plans and specifications with Messrs. W. ; 
Scott & Co., architecte and surveyors, Work- 
ington. ? 

Sepremser 10.—Elland.—Miu..—Erection of «@ 

four-storied fireproof mill, 157 ft. long by 70 ft. 
wide, and chimney 50 yds. high, at Wellington 
Mills, Elland. Mr. Thos ershaw, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 26, George-street, Halifax. 
* Sepremper 10,—Tilbury.._Mixep ScHooL.— 
The Eesex Education Committee invite tenders 
for erection of a mixed school. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 11.--Nigg.—-Sea Watis.—For the 
reconstruction in reinforced concrete of two sec- 
tiona of the sea walle at Nigg, Ross-shire. 
Plans and specification with, and quantities 
from, Messrs. George Gordon & Co., civil 
engineers, Inverness. : 

SepreMBeR 11.—Sneinton Dale.—Scnoot.—For 

erection of a echool. Plans seen, and specifica- 
tion, quantities, and forms of tender from Mr. 
F. B. Lewis, City Architect, Guildhall, Notting- 
ham, on deposit of 2/. 2s. 
* Sepremser 12. — Hackney. -- Uxpexcrounp 
Conventence.—The Hackney B.C. invite tenders 
for public underground convenience on eastern 
side of Kingsland-1vad. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars : 

SepremBer 13.—-Brighouse.—Snep.—Erection 
of @ ehed, 132 ft. by 62 ft., at Brookfoot Mills, 
Brighouse, for Messrs. Turner & Wainwright. 
Plans seen, and quantities from Messrs. Sharp 
& Waller, architects, 32, Bradford-road, 
Brighouse. : e rate 

SepremBern 13.—Cork.—Tueatre.—For building 
a cinematograph theatre in King-street, (¢ ork. 
Quantities and particulars from the architects, 
Messrs. Arthur & W. H. Hill, 22, George-street, 


Cork. 

Serremser 14, — Inverness. — Prewises.—For 

works of new dairy premises, stabling, and 
covered yards, etc., to be erected at Waterloo- 
place, Inverness, for the Farmers Dairy Com- 
pany. Plans, specifications, and quantities with 
Mr. Thos, Munro, architect, 62, Academy-street, 
Inverness. 
* SEPTEMBER 14.—Rochford.—ALTERATIONS, BTC. 
—The Rochford Guardians invite tenders for 
alterations and additions to female wards at 
Union Workhouse Infirmary. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. q 

SepTemBer 16.—Eskmeals.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.-— 
For extensions and alterations to the Range- 
house, Eskmeals, Cumberland. Quantities, on 
deposit of 11. 1s., from Vickers, Ltd., the Naval 
Construction Works, Barrow-in-Furness. r 

Serrempren 16, —- Pomeroy. —- CHURCH. -— For 
building a new church at Pomeroy, Co. Tyrone 
Plans and specification with Messrs. William H. 
Byrne & Son, architects, 20, Sufolk-ctrest, 
Dublin. Quantities, by Mr. A. B. Bruntz. ° 
5, Leinster-street, Dublin, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

SePTeMBER 17.—Birmingham.- Scuoot.—-Erec- 
tion of a new special Council school in Bnistol- 
street. Forms of tender and quantities at t 
Finance Office at the Education Department, 
Council House, Margaret-street. Birmingham. 

i 1. 
os 17, — Edinburgh.— Lasour Ex- 
CHANGE.—-The erection of a Labour Exchange Cy 
Lauriston-place, Edinburgh. Drawings, epeet . 
cation, and a copy of the conditions and form 
of contract at H.M. Office of Works, 3, Parlia- 
ment-square, —— - — and forms 
on deposit_o - F 

of tender on “Tr. York. —Sxep.—The _North- 
Eastern Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of an engine-shed at York. Plans and speciSee- 
tion seen, and quantities from Mr. William Bell, 
the Company's Architect, at York. - 

EPTEMBER 18.—Dublin. -Orrices.—-For e 
new Government offices to be erected in ig od 
Merrion-street, Dublin. Quantities from_ t 
Secretary, Office of Public Works, Upper 
Merrion-street, Dublin, on deposit of 51. i. 
Drawings and epecification at the Office of the 
CorEMaER "3.—Hull,—Sus-stariox.— For, the 
cons i f electricity su jon St. 
Soieer’s “Dock. Forms of tender and icu- 
lars from Mr. A. E. White, M.Inst.C.E., City 
Engineer, Guildhall, Hull. 


September 19.— Axbridge. — Buupixe.—For 
constructing new latrine building on the men’s 
quarters of the Axbridge Workhouse. Plan and 
specification seen, and form of tender at the 

-room, Union Workhouse, Axbridge. 

_ SEPTEMBER 19.—Hull.—ScHooL.—Erection of a 
fishermen’s School in Boulevard. Drawings and 
specification seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
21. 2s., from Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, City Architect, 
Guildhall, Hull. 

* Sepremsek 20.—London, 8.E.—Domestic 
Economy Centre.--The Governors of the New- 
comen Foundation invite tenders for conversion 
of schools in Newcomen-street, Borough, into a 
domestic economy centre. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars 
* Sepremser 24. —- Michelmersh.. — Izow 
Cooxery-koom.—The Southampton C.C. imyvite 
tenders for corrugated-iron cookery-room at 
Michelmersh Council School. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

SepreMBerk 24.—Rhondda.-_KeconsTructiox.— 
For the pulling down and reconstruction of the 
Star Hotel, Ystrad, Khondda. Quantities, on 
deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. T. E. Richards, 
A.R.1.B.A., architect and surveyor, Pontypridd 
and Cardiff. 

SepTeMBer 25. — Derrinkehir. — Scnoot.—For 
the erection of National School Buildings at 
Derrinkehir, Ballinamore, Co. Leitrim. lans 
and specification seen at Ballinamore Royal Irish 
Constabulary Barrack. 

* Sepremser 25. — Dover.—Post-Orrice.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build- 
ings. invite tenders for new post-office at Dover. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
™ SEPTEMBER 26.—Burley.—CLassRooMs, ETc.— 
The Southampton C.C. invite tenders for addi- 
tional classroom and storeroom, alterations to 
cloakroom, and regrading, gravelling, and tar- 
paving playground at Burley Council School. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

OctoseR 2.—Cwmrhydyceirw.—Hovuses.—The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 
erection of four houses at Cwmrhydyceirw, near 
Morriston, Glamorganshire. Plans and specifi- 
cation seen, and forms of tender from the 
Engineer at Neath Station. 

Octoper 7.—Leeds.—Bvui_pinc.—Erection of a 

stee] and corrugated iron building, and the neces- 
sary surface-water drainage of the same, at the 
permanent way depét, Sovereign-street, Leeds. 
Form of specification, tender, and quantities 
from Mr. J. | Hamilton, General anager, 
Standard-buildings, City-square, ‘ 
* Ocroser 11.—Cold WNorton.—Scnoo.t.—The 
Essex Education Committee (Maldon District 
Sub-Committee) invite tenders for publie elemen- 
tary school at Cold Norton. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

_No Dees Danaaheg--ae- Pee the erec- 
tion of a new public elementary echoo] at 
Daventry. Architects, Messrs. Talbot, Brown, 
& Fisher, Wellingborough. 

No Date.—Denbigh.—Apopitions.—For addi- 
tions to a house and shop in Love-lane, Denbigh. 
Plans and epecifications with Mr. J. D. Lewis, 
architect and surveyor, Denbigh. 

No Date.—Rotherham.—ExtTensions.—Alters- 
tions and extensions of the St. Ann’s-road 
Council Schools. Mr. Jas. A. Mair, Secretary 
to the Education Committee, Education Offices, 
Rotherham. Deposit of ll. 1s. 

No Date.—Scunthorpe.—_Hovses.—Erection of 
four houses in Colestreet, Scunthorpe. Plans 
with Mr. H. 8S. Stalker, architect, 150, High- 
street, Scunthorpe. 

No Dare.—West MHartlepool.—Dariry, erc.— 
For dairy and boot repairing workshop for the 
Hartlepools Co-operative Society, Ltd. Archi- 
tect, Mr. L. G. Ekins, Grepatine Wholesale 
Societe. Ltd., West Blandford-street, Newcastle. 
on-Tyne. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


SepteMser 18.—Monmouth.—Concretinc.—For 
concreting the floors of two dining sheds and a 
guard hut belonging to the Royal Monmouth- 
shire Royal Engineers (Special Reserve), 
situate in a field about a mile and a 
Troy Station, Monmouth ‘ende 
the Officer Commeagsting, Raval Monmouthshire 
Royal Enginers (S.R.), The Castle, Mcnmouth. 
* Sepremser 19.—Tooting.Repamin 
ruee— Sue ameee, B.C. invi Nateay, Sor 7 
pairing the wrought-iron ary rai o 
allotments adjoining Lambeth Cemetery, Bleck. 
shaw-road. See advertisement in this 
further particulars. 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

SepremBer 21. —- Andover. — PURIFICATION 
Works.—For the construction of screen chamber, 
engine-house, suction tank, 9-in, rising main, 
settling tank, holding-up ‘tank, four circular 
bacteria beds, alterations and additions to 
existing storm-water tank, erection of cottage, 
and other works. Specification and drawings 
by Messrs. J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 
civil engineers, Caxton House, Westminster, 
8.W. Deposit of 51. 

SepTtemBeR 23. — Broadstairs.— WArTER-SOFTEN- 
ING-HouSsE.—For water-softening-house and ferro- 
concrete tank (Hennebique system) at Rumfields 
pumping-station, cast-iron pipes and specials, 
sluice valves, etc. Plans and _ specifications 
seen, and forms of tender from the Engineer, 
Mr. H. Hurd, C.E., Council Offices, B tairs. 

SepremBerR 24.—Whitefield.—SrwaGce.—For ex- 

tensions at sewage-disposal works, and for new 
sewerage works, comprising about 500 yds. of 
new sewers from 9 in. to 18 in. diameter, with 
necessary manholes, lampholes, etc. General 
conditions, specifications, quantities, and form 
of tender at the office of Mr. George M. Denton, 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Council 
Offices, Elms-street, Whitefield. Deposit of 
21. 2s. 
* SEPTEMBER 25.—Woolwich.—VrRanpaHs.—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
constructing verandahs, etc., at Brook Fever 
Hospital, Shooter’s-hill, S.E. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

Ocroner 1. — Melbourne. -- Drence.—For the 
construction and delivery at Melbourne of a 
twin-screw sand suction hopper dredge of 1,200 
tons capacity. Deposit, 2001. Plans, specifica- 
tions, and conditions at the office of the Agent- 
pemeses for Victoria, Melbourne-place, Strand, 
London. 

No Dare.—Rotherham.—Heatinc.—For the 
heating of the St. Ann’s- Council Schools. 
Mr. Jas. A. Mair, Secretary to the Education 
Committee, Education Offices, Rotherham. 


Baths, 


THE BUILDER. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Sepremser 7.—Backbarrow.—PainrinG.—For 
the painting of business premises and the three 
cottages and the hall adjoining, for the Back- 
barrow Co-operative Society. 


Sepremser 9.—Halifax.—Pamntinc.—For paint- 
ing the Natural History Museum at Belle Vue, 
Halifax. Specifications seen, and forms of 
tender from Mr. James Lord, M.Inst.C.E., 
are h Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. Deposit 
oO . 

Sepremser 11.— Sundridge. — Pawrinc.—For 
paints four wards at Workhouse Infirmary at 

undridge. Specifications with Mr. Pawley, 


architect, 1, Suffolk-place, High-street, Seven- 


oaks. 

SEPTEMBER 13. — Preston. — PaintinG. — For 
painting, etc., done at Avenham, Miller, Moor, 
and Haslam Parks, and Dee Enclosure. 
Specifications seen, and form of tender from the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

_ Sepremser 17.--Canterbury.——-PaintinG.——For 
internal and external painting at the Corn 


Market. Particulars from Mr. A. C, Turley, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, Canterbury. 


Sepremser 19.—Cardiff.—Parntinc.—For the 
painting the power-station buildings, car 


depéts, etc. Specification and particulars from 


Mr. Arthur Ells, Central Offices, The Hayes, on 
deposit of 2!. 2s. 


* Sepremper 19.—Croydon.—PaIntinG, EtTC.— 


The Guardians of Bermondsey invite tenders for 
cleansing, repairing, and painting works at 


schools ickham-road, Shirley, near Croydon. 
See advertisement in this iesue for further 
particulars. 


* Sepremprr 19.—London, 8.E.—Parntina, etc. 
—The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for general 


repairs, printing, and lead roof works at Public 
, Kennington-road, S.E. § ad vertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


* SeEpremBer 25.—Edmonton.—PatntinG.—The 
Edmonton Union invite tenders for painting at 
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the Workhouse. See i in this j 
for farther ue See te thin in 


* No Dare.—London.—Oax Fence. 


Ue 


are invited for repairing about 480 enders 
fencing. See advertisement in this; a sm 
further particulars. - 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


_ Sepremper 10.—Belfast.—Pires, ere — For ja, 

ing and jointing of about 110 lin. yds. of an 

ane Je lin. yds. 48-in. steel pipes and 

specials, and other works. Specifications seen 

uantities and form of tender at the office oj 
8. 


the City Surveyor. Deposit of 11. 1 


_ Sepremser 10.—Paringdon.—Sewace.— For ja» 
ing ag oe A ¢ May, eomer, in joan 
reet, cations from Mr. H. y 
Surveyor, London-street, Faringdon. oe Se, 


SerreMser 11. — Birkenhead. — Srarets —Fo; 
the sewering, » and completing of 
Seabank-road, and the making and completing 
of Marlborough-grove. Plane and specifications 
seen, and form of tender, with quantities, from 
Mr. C. Brownridge, Inst,C_E. Borough 
ay mse ge | carreras, Town Hail, Birkenhead, 


_ SEPTEMBER 13.—Saltash.—Improvements —-For 
improvements in Alexandra-square, Saltash. 
Plans and spec at the Borough Sur. 
veyor'’s Office. 
* SepremsBer 23.—Stanwell.—Drarwace Worxs 
etc.—The Staines Union and Staines Joint Hos. 
pital Committee invite tenders for drainage 
works and outfall sewer to ejector, etc., at Stan- 
well, Middlesex. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


* Sepremser 24. — Bromley.—Roab-maxinc.- 
The Bromley B.C. invite tenders for sewering, 
levelling, paving, metalling, flagging, channel. 
ling, and making go various roade. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 






































Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. i ete 
| - 
ote ns Nine scsoubithinicticinralapetienceranas Northwich U.D.C. .......0-:.00+: OR UO UNIIR  siaccibagsiiciniascbossiedsatiacReicciwhecosiicssssciocds x | Sept. 16 
eS or EE COTRIS. vcsrtivenscscavincetcatnes Civil Service Commuission......: Not stated Gepieibnanagnhetbnentledsy toy pGrihanticdieprveesincka gabedenssnns secdauce | tt. 3 
*LECTURER 1s SANITATION anv VENTILATION | Northern Polytechnic ......... | See advertisement in this issue 0.0800... ooo... ceeecccseceseceeessees No date. 
*LECTURER tx BOAD-MAKING anv DRAINAGE . .... Northern Polytechnic .......... See advertisement in this issue ..........00.....ccccccc eceseceesccceecee No date. 
© a IN nc nccnan ts bisvecvvenaceésanvessrersteckshiniabthsccssebabent . | South Indian Railway Co....... See advertisement in this issue ............ penussadcbinaieehoanonmuianies | No date. 
Nature and Place of Sale, By whom Offered B gd 

*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. .........; Churchill & Sim ...........:.ccccsccsscscesseccsscesceaceasenesees bipieininaos Sept. 11 
*COMMERCIAL MOTOR CHASSIS, WE3T HAMPSTEAD—On the Premises ..................... SEAR IIIS 5.555 5:5 cs sbscnvsislenjasnaibics ciccnaseceseankoobacnensetenevonee Sept. 11 
*BUILDING SITES, PARKSTONE, DORSET—Canford Cliffs Hotel ...........0......4 OS SEW = | Oy SAM ON POI eo. cavecaciasensave-acasangescae Sept. 20 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS, NORTH FINCHLEY~—“ Orange Tree,” New Southgate... | British Land Company, Ltd. ............cccscsecseoscecseseeeesscces pel Sept. 26 





PHASES OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION— 
continued from page 290, 

occupy the larger part of our time, to the 
neglect of many other things, and those 
chiefly artistic. I think you will not cavil if 
someone insist that we must also be scientific ; 
and you know how absorbing is the science 
of modern construction. Then what place in 
all this is left for art? Shall architectural 
design never be anything but Palladian 
colonnades’? Shall decoration and ornament 
be ever at the mercy of some clay-puddler in 
a modeller’s shop? bP ch 

In short, what part is art playing in our 
profession? Is it merely one of those con- 
founded things after another of which it is 
said the American's life is composed? Is it 
for ever to consist of different copies of the 
splendid motives which Letarouilly has put 
within our reach, or in touched-up reproduc- 
tions of the rather mediocre designs of 
modern European publications? Do you 
suppose that this great land of ours, which 
has produced eminent etatesmen, writers, 
orators, and soldiers, cannot also bring forth 
its Albertis and ite Sansovinos? And if they 
come along, what are we going to do wit 
them; give them their pay by the week, and, 
as Mr. Cram said yesterday, “ force them to 
sketch themselves into a grave of watery 
deliquescence’’? What part shall the artist 
play—shall it be a chief and honourable part, 
or shall it be that of the salaried and, there- 
fore, not independent draughtsman? 

There can be but one answer to this: 
the place of the artist in the practice of 





architecture should be second to no other, 
and to this artist should be opened an educa- 
tion which will enable him to assume that 
place. 

Our architectural schools up to the present 
have refused to accept thie phase of intensive 
specialisation ; twenty years ago they differen- 
tiated themselves very little from the schools 
of civil engineering; to-day they will decline 
not differentiate the scientific from the 
artistic in the profession itself; and, though 
in the scientific branch the instruction is 
excellent, in the artistic it still leaves much 
to be desired, and students are not en- 
couraged to choose one or the other on which 
to concentrate. 

The realisation that we had unavoidably 
passed into this educational phase of inten- 
sive specialisation came to me only very 
recently. It had been my fond notion that 
all draughtsmen had the ambition to become 
all-round architects, and ten years ago I had 
urged Columbia University to open a night 
school with that end in view. Being-anable 
to pass this measure through at that time, 
it was with great interest that I saw 
Columbia last year, at the instigation of 
our Commission on Education, establish ex- 
tension courses, which, taken in conjunction 
with the problems in design of the Society 
of Snakes Architects, would give a com- 
plete course in architecture. Imagine m 
surprise, then, when I found that, ie | 
the extension courses were well filled, only 
two of this Society’s students were enrolled 
in them. All these boys were studying to 





specialise, each one, in some one branch of 
architectural practice. 

And, after all, is not this quite right’? Do 
we not need in our offices men highly trained 
in each of the widely-differentiated branches! 
The sanitary and ventilating experts each up 
to date with the ever-improvin gees 
the writer of specifications, eae y alive 
to every new advice for good and economical 
construction; the landscape gardener, with 
a minute knowledge of mh and trees to 
protect the client from the florists’ e.!!4 
vagances. 

All this we are producing, but wha‘ 's 
horrible is that we are rapidly producing, '°, 
an artisan designer, who, in knowledge 0! 
my and of composition, excels the architt. 

is en: ust stop a moment to rea se 
what this means. The architect—that 1s, ‘1° 
man of culture, of affairs, and the gentle». 
—is ceasing to be the artistic inspiration °/ 
the work signed by his name, and soon |: 
architect's office will be the mill, run by 4 
business man, where art occupies a name'rss 
and salaried position. The result_of suc! 4 
‘condition may have the quality of oppo” 
tunism, but surely, where the artist is no! 
authority, his work can never rise to geniv- 

To my mind there can be but one esc)’ 
from this condition, and that is to give tne 
man who bears the promise and has ''° 
chance of being an architect advantages ©! 
artistic training which the night-school ma! 
doeg not get. ee "a 

_At present his training in this is vas'') 
inferior. 
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We not manufacture geniuses, but we 
them opportunity to develop. We 


can £ evelop the genius simply by the 


cant 


T-squ and triangle; his every asthetic 
instin: must be aroused and given play. 
Rossel! no and Benedetto did not produce the 
marvels in Pienza and Florence because they 
had te unique in architectural er mepiae. but 
pecause they were artiste, primarily sculptors, 
and » knows whether they were either 
gentler en or men of affairs? 


An co 1 speak to you earnestly to-day at 
this Convention, where much interest in 
aducational matters has been shown. I speak 
to you earnestly to urge that everywhere 
where the higher education of the architect 
is aimed that it be not restricted to that of 
the draughtsman, but that he be trained in 
the practice and observation of the beautiful 
through every medium. — Pa 

The technique of architectural drawing is 
all very well, the principles of planning and 
the composition of fagade are essential, but 
what is of overwhelming importance is to 
ofier to the genius who may arise the possi- 
pilities of developing himself by practice 
in the three allied arte. Our Universities 
must admit plastic art in their curricula; 
they must realise that the artistic side of our 
profession can only be developed in an art 
school, or America to the end of time will 
unfeelingly and without understanding repro- 
duce Palladian colonnades and XVITIth- 
century ornament ad nauseam.” 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
August 19.—By Renpeit & Sawprer. 
Kingsteignton, Devon.—Fishwick and 22a. 0 r. 


lip. f sip anes ieeiccts ie ERE £2,350 

Teigngrace, Devon.—Pasture, 4 a. 3 r, 22 p., f. 200 
By Escritt & BaRRELL. 

Billinghay, Lincs.-—-Two farms, 243 acres, f... 5,700 


August 21.--By Francis Pittis & Sox. 
Bembridge, 1.0,W.—Swain’s-rd., two plots, f 108 


Foreland, two plots, 2a. Or. 19 p., f. 620 
August 22..-By Epwim J. Girpers & Co. 
Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex.—Enclosure, 13 a. 2 r. 
lO p., f xed aia dati niteghntcadobinoeh 190 
Clacton, Essex,—Corner plot, f.............. 290 
Little Cheton, Essex.—Two enclosures, 8 a 
GOT Ds Sencectanasa etieiatlnisneecsies 273 
Orchard Lea and 1} aere, f. 360 
By Batis & Batis, 
Birdbroook, ete., Essex.—Agricultural estate, 
Cb wtiey €.ssitie ities cmsibite 10,975 


August 26.—Joun Paiister & Son. 
Haughton-le-Skerne, Durham.—Red Barns and 
West Red Hall Farms, 223 acres, f............. 7,650 


By F. J. Harrison. 


Ulverston, Lanes.—Swathmoor Hall and 102 
WOPOE,, F. ...cerssinbnpechenan nase bnabbomeaicanehiatrecawente 5,250 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
¢round-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
ry sare ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
» for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1 for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; ¢.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; 4.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
wt. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
py ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
‘y. for avenue; gdng, for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
srove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
t) ;} 8 for shops; ct. for court. 


eee enaene 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.— 1] communications with respect to li 

eine matters should be addressed to « THE 

bre R” (and not to any person by name); those 
ting advertisements and other exelusively 

ye uatters should be uddressed to “ THE 
Al “RB,” and not to the Editor. 

was eon.tunications must be authenticated by the 

res — .~ of the sender, whether for publica- 

a“ ao 
eomun. ions notice can be taken of anonymous 


nit pousibility of signed articles, letters, aul 
duihors,  2* «Meetings rests, of course, with the 


aun < undertake to return rejected communi- 
roe - the Editor cannot be responsible for 
uate 1otographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
olen or models or samples, sent to or left at this 
Ala : : he has specially asked for them. 
didorass O88 sent to or left at this office for con- 
pee hould bear the owner's name and address 
cone “a » face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
Any... ° Day result from inattention to this, 
ortoe, _s8ion to a contributor ‘to write an article, 
subject ; .°,Of lend a drawing for publication, is given 
pa . approval of the article or drawing, when 
it if we, the ditor, who retains the right to reject 
root of re - The receipt by the author of a 
: ta, Hele in type does not necessarily imply ite 
wk ___, Strations of the First Premiated Design ip 
acters ‘t architectural competition will always be 
Ft publication by the Editor, whether the; 
r ‘ally asked for or not. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
Quality and pow ene affect came 

y nan rr) 
Witch shoulé Ge sommubesed by these whe stake ose of 
this information. 





BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 2 s. d, 
Best Stocks. dinendenenpas ey 
Picked Stccks for Facings ... 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depé 
2s. da. a. a, 
Flettons ............ 113 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Staffordshire... 315 0 
SS TS $12 0 Do. Bullnose...... 0 
Best Red Best Stour 


bridge 
Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 
Guiazep Bricks— 


Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 
omy and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends ............ 1817 6 

Headers ............ 1117 6 Two Sides an 

Quoins, Bullnose, one End ......... 19 17 6 
and 44in. Flats 1517 6 Splays&Squints 17 7 6 

D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


a. ad 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 9 yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5 6 ” ” 
Best Portland Cement......... 34 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » ” 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
i charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime _............ 13s, 6d. per yard delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 
STONE, 

Per Ft. Cube. 


Bata Stowe —delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
‘ad MEE vsesniccisiniceadadvuissbstossnetnniaiiuien 17 


pe 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot ° 


aa RTA ERT EN BIS ALLE OTA BE 
Porttayp Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road ms, 


Paddington Depét, Nine Elms Depét, or 

Pimlico Wharf 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms Depdt, or 

TNE THIEL Scksicntnedodetemnccelapcocsntxceeterh wae 2 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 


s. d. a. d. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue ......... 20 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Darle Dale in Freestone ......... 24 

blocks enmkanianean 2 4 #£Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in ent 24 


Yorx Stose—Robin Hood Quality, 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 

Scappled random DIOCKS ..........00.ccce-secnereeseerensee 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

40 ft. super.)............ soinisedeteoneniinbetineahenthioahennee 2 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto .............00 ae 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)............ 011 

2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 

1% in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto......ccceereers djhimaantiehabauti 0 6 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dept. 
Scappled random blocks 3 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. . 


stern eeeeeerenenerneseeee seceveneee 


BUYS.) ..0...-coneseorrveresseese pipiibeseenaied dehcunisbeanits 8 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto .........-ccecee i RE 3 0 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ......... : a 
2 in, self-faced random fags .............c0c0ceceee 8 5 

SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

{n, In. 2s, a. In, In. £ a. a. 

20x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 

bileseahad 13 6 anfading green 15 17 6 

20x12 ditto ...... 13 17 6 20x12 ditto ...... 18 7 6 

#” x 10 lst q 18x 10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 

BEO....0-.0ccsceceee 18 0 0 16 x8 ditto ......... 10 5 0 
20x12 ditto ......1315 0  20x10permanent 

16x8 ditto......... 7 0 . oy Mr caches - 12 : 

best blue x 10 ditto ...... 

5 weooee 12212 6 16x8 ditto......... 612 6 

16x8 ditto......... 612 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
a. d. a. d. 

Best plain Best ‘“ Hartshill’”’ 
ing (per wa ese 42 0 d, plain sand 

and y faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
(per dor.) ise $87 . — 

Best y (per 1000) .....0crcrereeeee . 6 
1000) ......+ ‘aii nod 50 gg panera oes 
Ornamental(per  =§«-_—=————— L000). nseeeareerevene 
es <a 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 

Hip and Valley Vi doz.) 3 6 
(fer dos.) 40 a yt y 

Crown, or urindled vd ye asahadie . 42 6 

(Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 and-made sand- 

Do. (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) ....... SES sats me 0 wie (ose dee.) 40 

ity (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(per doz.) 8 
Wwoobn. 
Buripise Woop. At per standard, 


Deals by llin.and4in. 2 8. 4. 2 s. a. 
cokes Scemtmton W000. 56 8 


Deala : best 3 by 9 .....cssesee----- 13 10 0. 410 


293 


WOOD (Continued). 
Buiipine Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 





Battens: best 24 in. by7 in. and £ s. d. £ s. 4. 

Sin., and 3in. by7im.and8in. 1110 0 ., 1210 ¥ 

Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 

7 in. and 8 in. 

: titiinitiemmu: «2. Seen 
ttens: seconds ........ RAS - 010 0 s ” 

2 in, by in. and 2in. by6in.... 910 0 .. WW O 

2 in, by 44 in. and2 in. by5in. 9 0 0 .. 10 0 9 

Foreign Sawn Boarda— 

1 in. and 1} in. by 7 in............. 910 0 more thas 

battens. 

OD tiscinceies sipgeniansihii eoniiiadin ery ” 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 5 ft. 

or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 .. 510 0 

NE visicaienuscaesaiouenbatthntiion 6... FE < 

Small timber (8 in. tol0in.)... 317 6 .. 4 0 0 

Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)...... 350... 310 0 

le TARTS 2136.. 390 0 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0 .. 6 8 6 
Jorxers’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
i Bb ecient 2100 .. Bk G 
OG See 210 0 ... 210 0 
Battens,2jin.and3in,by7in. 17 0 0 .. 18 0 06 

Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 ., WO 0 
” ” 3in.by9in. 18 0 0. 910 06 
Battens,2¢in.and3in.by7in. 14 0 0 ., 15 0 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
et Sea MwO0OCe¢.. 6 6 @ 

in.and3in. by7in. 1110 0 ., 1210 0 

Petersburg: first yellow » bh wy 
TORS sencmmmnninecions 2110 0 ... 2210 0 
eS Ss 7] ae 1810 0 ... 1910 0 
FETE: vncniavigctnnnsnnnbacssioonins mo @ ws BOs 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
TTD sinc iisscimaseiohpeniniadaesaheases 1610 0 .. 1710 0 
Do. 3 in. By 9 im, .........-00000-00 600. WO 

hiboniaomeuaneapanpionngeusiint 1110 0... 1310 9 

bem! i marty 7 ~ ahaa in. 1310 0... 14610 0 

co ) % 2) Sea 300. MW O09 
winibonemachntapdasonpinesunte lwo. noo 
White Sea and Petersburg— 

First white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0 .. 16 0 0 
” ” Sin. by9in. 4 0 0... 1410 0 
EE estitcreiszin cbiesinaseivel 1110 0 .. 1210 0 

Second white deals,3in.byllin. 14 0 0 .. 15 0 9 
” > 3in.by9in. 13 0 0. M4 0 0 

wlmo. uodd 
0. 20 0 
Gus 3S 
0 0 upwards. 
00 ” 
0 0 o 
Oddments 3200 : 
Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 46... 08 6 9 


Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 


» per ft. cube........0.00:00-+ 80. 039 
n ean o-2.4-,.: §.3.4 
a eto qh ty eube 0 66. 080 
ainscot sup. as 
ame. Oe. Oa 
mi. do. Sng 00 &.. _ 
a- 
tasco, por F super. as inch. 23.1 @33 
Selec Figury, per ft. super. 
ae reas ara 2 €-.. & 2-8 
u per 
a eae Seibehaielcandiinns — 2 wn. Soe 
,: en s300.. 2 90 0 
i Whitewood planks, 
per ft. Cube .......cccesece ee ee eee SS 
, ete.— Per square, 
yp oe 
shot ........ sitaadiimansaiiatineieamnei 013 6 .. O17 9 
1 in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
IIE © .ccnsersitigtasiorssnaonenes 040... O18 0 
1} in. by7 in. yellow, planed and 
cilipadeainiatanianzeasiaian 0140.. 19 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed an 
i acinnensiicianeniiiadiompents ap OO De aS 
l in. by 7 in. white, planed an 
SING cin ccenincvcnpndsocenssccsces 013 6 .. O18 6 
ld in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
WERAEMOE. ...ceccscccceccecenssee mone OM 6: OBS 
j in. 7 in. yellow, matched 
and or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
Lin. by 7 in. » “ues SS Sees > 
jin. by 7 in. white » » 0100... ON 0 
1 in. by 7 in. ” . 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 


Bolled Steel Joista, ordinary @ s. d. s. d. 

CIID cninascenateiocntseensnnins sie 7eCe aw. & 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

DEED ncovesnsinncessneebanpeencendgoine ne. Bd? 
Steel Com Stanchions .....11 0 0 .. 12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, : 

DATY SECTIONS .......-.-.e-000 wee OO Se nce 8 Ss 
Flitch Plates ..... LSE S07 eee: 2a 3B 6 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 .. 810 0 

METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
[rox— 22. 4 2 a. 
aihuine~éhenanind 90090... 910 0 
Staffordshire Bars, good 
merchant quality ............... : « 608° 8 
e. . 8.4 
ee _ 
is - 





(*And upwards, according to size and gauge. 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ............10 5 0 .. 
” ” | nee oe ae 
5 | Ce Sl ee 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, ordinary 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. mak “Seapine 
STE. 00S Ge §cedcc.cacttncoscdicnres: AOE. BD. ns 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and2ig. 16 0 0 .., 
» * Bhi usual 9.8 
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METALS (Continued). 
[ron (Continued)— 
Sheet _ Galvanised, flat, best £ s. 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g- . 


Per ton, in London. 


Ordinary sizes, Of to 8ft. 2g. 15 0 
=f and@ig. 15 5 


Best Soft Steel Sheets it ft. by 2fe. 





ooo so0o sooo 


sill 


g.. 
Crt "Nails, $ in. to 6 in... waenditnhadhee re 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


a 


Lxai—dheet, English, 4Ib, and up ” 


ss 
nzagag iP 





AAD 


Compo pipe ..... + espaeauetianbanon 28 


: In casks of 10 owt, 
Vielle Montagne. 33 15 


é 
oil 
So 
So 


Zinc, in bundles, ls. per ewt. extra. 


RETO PIR GLE a le Si ho ings an Retina Syagh whee aig agin Sten ialee elie wae Haan ener Ate bem 


Thi 
Trxs—English Ingots 
So.per—Plumbers’ 


te 


oocoooo oCco 


Boe eS 


co 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


Fluted | Sheet, a oz. 
. 4d 


Bide Silla aie Hates bina 


ENGLISH meas PLATE IN CRATES OF 


rough cast plate.. 2}d. 
34 Rough rolled and 
rough cast plate.. 3d, 


> sich niee Glink San Geto” 


‘atti i sect iGies wane 
A ne I oc OE CY Te eS 


ard saawet Oili - 


ets 


Turpentine in a 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, 


Cee ee eres eeenneeeenen eens 


Best Kinsoed Oil Batty 


eZeseuss 


CACS CWI KeK oS oa 


mot Sscococ0coo® 
SS toc cscocc # 





VABNISHES, &c. 


g 
_ 


a 


a8 


. 


AOR ee ee eeeeeeerwnreeeeseesees 


Superfine Pele. Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
wees . on paiieieineih 
Superfine Map ae Carriage . 


ve est Pale Deatie Copal 

Extra Pale French Oil . 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 
White Pale Enamel 
Cest Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Bruuswick Black 


rrr PCPS i teeter er tet retire titre eer ee TT 


eden GT 
eee 
oncom 








antral tala AEE 
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French and Brush Polish ............c.00.00-0-+0 


ecoooocoocororococeo oooo 
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THE BOLDER: 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this 

should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must 

us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenti either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders a ted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100!. unless in some exceptional 
eases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes acespted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





BOTUSFLEMING.—For  re-roofing and general 
pote to Halt House. Mr. H. A. Hosking, architect, 
Landrake, St. Germans :— 


F. J. Stanbury ......... £397 | W. H. Rothery......... £199 
Runnals & Sons ......... 280 W. Boundy, Trema- 
J. Paynter .......05...... 219 ton, Saltash® ......... 185 


KINGSKERSWELL.—For bungalow and cottage 
at Whilborough, Kingskerswell. Mr. F. G. Moore, 
Assoc.M.Inst.M.E., 9-10, Fleet-street, Torquay :— 

R. E, Narracott......... £510 | L J. Wilshire* coven £405 


KNOWLE.—For ‘works at Knowle, Braunton. Mr. 
Eric G Kingwell, architect, Red House, Barnstaple. 
Tsar by architect :-— 

J. May & Co, £862 14)| J. Dennis ...... £659 16 8 
Fothergiil Bros. 835 67 1g, F.& E. Small... 649 11 2 


G. Somer- . Slee &Son... 591 11 3 
WII sciuc checkers 822 3 3 | = Slee & Son, 
E. Lester & Co. 786 15 8| Braunton* ...... 564 16 8 
G. Pollard & Co. 723 00 


LON DON,—For the erection of a ‘platens theatre on 
the site of ie, Maida Vale, for the Maida Vale Palace, 
Ltd. Messrs. Norfok & Prior, architects. Quantities 
by a e O. Breeds, of Portugal-buildings, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields :— 


Dodson & Sons . £13,742 | Bovis, Ltd............. £11,897 
G. Allen & Son ...... 12,989 W. Lawrence & 

Rice & Son............. 12,920 REESE eee 11,872 
W. Downs ............ 12,695 | R. N. Marrable ..... 11,860 
Perry & Co .. . 12,426) F.G. Minter......... 11,750 
Spiers & Son.......... 12, 193 | J. Easton ............ 11,382 
oe eae 


Kirk & Kirk ......... 11,289 


LONDON.—For the construction of new cells at 
King’s Cross-road Police-station. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, 
F.R I.B.A., Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New 
Scotland-yard, 8.W. Mg non by Messrs. Thurgood, 
Son, & Chidgey, 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. :— 





Newby & Bros......... * ro F. J. Coxhead ......... £4,821 
W. Downs...... . $2731 Dole & Co............ . 4816 
J. Jarvis & Sons...... 5,166 | J. Grover & Son .. 4,683 
F. Smith & Co. ...... 4,928 | Hi & Hill ......... 4,554 
Killby & Gayford ... 4,903 W. Eyre SEAS 4,540 


Holland & Hannen 4,881 
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MILU HILL (Hendon, Middlesex).—Por +} 
of seven shops. Messrs. Thomas Dinwidd, 


architects, 54, Parliament-street, 8.W., and (i; i 
Bh, Bec POCCE esis cv sseces £2, = Gough & Co... 1 
oe. OS ¥. Parvin® ...... 790 
C. W. Seott . eee Foo 44 





TOLWORTH.- —For sulailet and repairs at the 
hospital, for the Tolworth Joint ig Distriet 
Board Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, F.R.1.8.4 
architect, Kingston-on-Thames : * 





H J. Budd ...... £7 006 Powley Bros £20 98 
G. FP. Havell...... 385 18 0} R. Scase & Sous 321 14 | 
EK Potterton...... 359 1601 W. H. Gaze & re 
W. H. et 33813 0! Sons... oe | 6 
Bull & Eadale ... 39 5 0| W. J. Negus .. 06 
E. Berfield ........ 349 «409 ] Offer & Sons 24 06 
Ide & Son ......... 346 15 4 &, ‘T. —— & 

J. Scofiel | & Sons 342 13 2 Co 951 Of 





THORNER.—For erection of three dwelling-hiouses, 
for ys Ellis Walker. Messrs. Richardson & son & 
Bell, A-R.I.B.A., architeets, Wakefield. Quantities \ 
the architects : —_ 

Builder: C. 8. Denison, Wakefield* . ......\ 

Joiner: W. Mages Horbury* .... ae 

Slater: J, W . Mlingworth, Waketield* OS een dat 
Plumber and Glazier ; H. Gillott, Wakefield* p £515 13 3 
Plasterer: A, Wilkinson, Ossett* if 
Painter: A, Wilkinson, Ossett® .. 








Harm Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand oe 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating ~ a Hil. Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son 
Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke. under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poultry, 
1.C.—The best and cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 264% Central. 








J.d. ETRIDGE, J° 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





SPRAGUE & CO.'S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EstaBLisuen 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK RCAD; DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Telephone No.: New Oross: i102 (two liaes’. 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Poloneeaul Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct srom the Mines). 


* 
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Telegraphic Address: 
“Courteous, Loxpoys,” 











‘Drop Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 








DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. orth 3082 (4 lines). 
F. BRABY & Co., Ltd. .. 352-364, Euston Rd., site NW. 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL. GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 





